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Inverted Micawbers 


pe negotiations designed to give effective shape to M. Schuman’s 
proposal for the placing of European heavy industry under a 
single authority are to go ahead without British participation. That 
is the upshot of as sorry a piece of diplomatic muddling as the world 
has ever seen. The French wanted the British at the negotiators’ 
table—or so at least they said. The British wanted to be there— 
or so at least they said. The fatal disagreement arose from the fact 
that the French Government made it a condition that all the partici- 
pating countries should first sign a statement of their intentions. And 
when the British came to examine the text proposed from Paris they 
found that it would bind them in two ways: first, to accept, in 
general, the principle of pooling, before the negotiations could reveal 
exactly what it meant; second, to agree to the view that the 
scheme should be administered by an international body, constituted 
independently of governments but whose decisions should be binding 
upon them. In short, they were invited to surrender a portion of 
their national sovereignty to a body whose composition was undecided 
and whose purposes were unelucidated, and they were irivited to do 
so from one day to the next. Not unnaturally, they objected ; the 
French refused to modify their draft (which the other interested 
countries had accepted) sufficiently to meet the objections ; so the 
negotiations are to go ahead without Britain—though London is to 
be kept informed of their progress. 


It will be seen that there were really two points at issue—first, 
whether a commitment should be made to enter a scheme before it 
is known what the scheme amounts to ; and secondly, whether govern- 
ments should surrender any of their sovereignty to “ independent . 
(which presumably means non-responsible) supra-national agencies. 


On both these specific issues, if the argument be confined to them, 
there is a great deal to be said for the British Government’s attitude. 
So far as concerns the first, the French were, to put the matter bluntly, 
following bouncing tactics. This is what they did on May goth, when 
M. Schuman’s first proposal caught the world by surprise. No prior 
consultations then took place and its dramatic effect was not weakened 
by lengthy exchanges between governments. It was possible to 
understand the French desire at that stage to preserve the element 
of shock, and the British took no exception to the unorthodoxy 
of M. Schuman’s approach. When, however, the shock tactics were 
repeated on May 25th, the British became uneasy. The French had 
given no warning of the move. They had given no more than the 
vaguest explanations of what they intended. Moreover, they had 
drawn up a declaration that seemed designed to place special 
difficulties in the way of British participation. When it was learnt in 
London that the timing of the invitation and the text of the declara- 
‘tion had been discussed with the German Government, the feeling 
grew that France had been less than fair to its British partner. 


Moreover, the principle into the acceptance of which the British 
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Government felt they were being bounced is one of the 
greatest importance. The fixity of the British Govern- 
ment’s devotion to the protection of full employment in 
this country may be an awkward obstacle to projects of 
European integration ; it may turn out to be, even in a 
purely domestic context, a short-sighted policy ; but 
there can be no doubt at all that it corresponds to a 
very deep and widespread insistence on the part of the 
British Government’s ultimate masters, the British 
people. Before any British Government can surrender 
their sovereign responsibilities for employment policy, 
they have the duty as well as the right to know into 
what sort of hands this very important power is to go. 


On the matters that were formally at issue in last 
week’s debate, therefore, the verdict must be that the 
British Government were well within their rights. If 
this were all that is to be said, then the answer to 
American criticism would be to enquire when the United 
States has been willing to accept any commitment with- 
out the lengthiest examination in Washington, or to 
accept any derogation of American sovereignty even 
with it. 

* 


Indeed, on the matters formally at issue—the visible 
portion of the iceberg—the British case is so strong 
that one is compelled to inquire why the French took 
a course which they must have known would lead to the 
result it did. The answer would lie, in part, along the 
lines that it is precisely the symbolic importance of a 
willingness to pool sovereign rights to which the French 
attach importance. French public opinion is becoming 
more and more convinced that Europe cannot survive at 
all except in some form that transcends the national state. 
The federal idea is strong in France, where in many 
circles it has almost taken the place of national senti- 
ment. Disillusioned by their own government, sickened 
by the memories of war, the French people are less and 
less disposed to quarrel over sovereignty. They are 
coming to look on it as more an obstacle than a help 
to the securing of France’s genuine interests. This mood 
of disillusioned internationalism is enhanced by the 
belief that Germany, left to itself, may swing its loyalties 
and its resources to the east and that Europe can resist 
Russian encroachments peacefully only by drawing 
Germany closely into the community of the west. Fear 
of Russia and fear of Germany thus reinforce the air 
of European unity. For the French, the integration of 
European heavy industry is a step towards this ideal. 
They want it, not alone for any effect that it may have 
upon the iron and steel industries—many of them would 
cheerfully admit that it would have very littl—but as 
a proof that nations can submit important national 
interests to some higher authority. The pooling of 
national sovereignties is for them the very centre of the 
whole proposal ; if it cannot be accepted, then there is 
little merit in the plan ; and it is therefore essential to 
test at the start the sincerity of the negotiators. 

This view is sincerely held in Paris ; but it is also 
possible to suspect an element of sly tactics. The 
French passionately want British participation in the 
scheme when it is set up. But British participation in 
the negotiations that precede its setting up may be, in 
their eyes, another matter. They have had plenty of 
experience in recent years of British skill in deferring 
and emasculating projects that have been accepted in 
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principle. They may prefer to make more speed with 
their Continental neighbours and then present a sche 
on which the British will not have the hardihood to ; 
their backs. " 


This is where the submerged of the j 
begins to reveal its shape. For ine lous = 
attitude towards last week’s diplomatic imbroglio js th 
fact that the good faith of His Majesty’s present Govern, 
ment in all matters of European economic integration js 
now universally suspect. It is difficult to find anyone 
on the Continent or in America, or even in unofficia| 
circles in this country, who has not by now been driven 
to the conclusion that the British Government’s desire 
is to sabotage any moves towards European economic 
unity under cover of accepting them in principle. This 
is a hard thing to say of any government. So far x 
this journal is concerned, we are not yet convinced tha 
there is any bad faith, or that the explanation canno; 
rather be found partly in terms of real difficulties 
inadequately explained, and partly in those of personal 
vanity, personal fatigue and personal stupidity. Bu 
what must be recorded as a fact is that world opinion 
believes that Labour Ministers approach all thes 
matters (as Philip Guedalla once said of the Baldwin 
Government’s attitude to the League of Nations) like 
inverted Micawbers, waiting for something to tum 
down. If this is not a fair description, then at least it 
must be admitted that the British Government act as 
if it were. In last week’s affair, for example, had there 
been an active desire to push forward, it ought not to 
have been very difficult to find a formula for acceptance 
of the French Government’s invitation with the 
qualifications which are assuredly in the minds of the 
governments that did accept. As it is, the British Govern- 
ment has done itself great harm by its attitude—and this 
is not in the least altered by the fact that it was formally 
in the right. 


x 


For it is now quite evident that the Schuman proposal 
has become a test case. Irrespective of its detailed 
content, the French have succeeded in making it the 
symbol they wanted it to be. Are the nations prepared 
to surrender any of their jealously guarded sovereignty, 
or are they not? One can regret that the issue was 
brought up by such unworthy tactics. One can regret 
that so mighty a principle as the pooling of sovereignty 
was invoked, and such high hopes of permanent pacific 
tion aroused, in support of a proposal which only thos 
in its formidable technicalities can really understand 
—and whose actual practical accomplishments mj 
yet turn out to be small. One can be deeply distrustful 
of the French and American leaning to the dangerous 
and difficult principle of federalism, and disappointed # 
the failure to realise how much sovereignty has already 
(as is remarked in the following article) been pooled 
defence matters by much less spectacular and mot 
workmanlike methods, in which the British have bee 
the reverse of backward. 

But when all these things have been said, the fac 
remains that at the bar of world opinion the Schumm 
proposal has become a test. And the British Govet 
ment have failed it. Those thro t the world who 


suspect that in this island, of all incredible place. © 
attempt is seriously to be made to live to ourse!ves “ 
hover hed chair cangindieas eeatieoal. British left-w™% 
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hought has long ago refused to accept the blind and 
re external compulsions of the gold standard— 
or, indeed (as it would appear), of any international mone- 
tary system, Now it seems to be rejecting the idea of 
external compulsions by international planning. Do 
ministers then really believe that Britain can be isola- 
tionist ? And have they thought out the consequences 
for a crowded and exposed island of any such attempt ? 

Fortunately, the chapter is not closed. An inter- 
departmental committee is charged with working out the 


Common 


T has been left to Mr Acheson, in the speech he made 
in Washington on May 31st, to insist on the “ great 
and perhaps revolutionary significance” of the chief 
recommendation made by the Atlantic Council during 
its meetings in London last month. Either his fellow 
foreign ministers did not understand all that is implied 
by the decision to build up “ balanced collective forces,” 
or they decided that the time is not yet ripe to explain to 
their respective peoples what the principle means in 
practice. For surprisingly little has been said and written 
about a quite fundamental decision. 

Mr Acheson is, of course, quite right. Any genuine 
attempt to create collective forces in place of the present 
system—by which each nation duplicates on a large or 
small scale what every other nation is doing—must 
involve revolutionary political, military and economic 
changes. It means that each country belonging to the 
Atlantic Pact accepts not only a common defence plan— 
that has been done—but also virtual dependence on 
allies, on the Atlantic community ; and the community 
in turn looks to each country to contribute what, in the 
common judgment, it is best able to contribute to the 
joint defences. In the common judgment—that is the 
point. Here surely is the first step towards a clear-cut 
pooling of sovereign rights: the handing over to the 
Atlantic Council—at least in principal—of the power 
to take collective decisions on matters which affect the 
military and economic policies of member governments. 
This principle is as drastic and far-reaching as anything 
in the Schuman proposal and makes it clear—as the 
latter does seabed political authority will lie. 

This is not the first time that an American statesman 
has hailed some act of teamwork or declaration of prin- 
ciple by European statesmen as revolutionary, only to 
find later that the labour of the mountain has produced 
a mouse. But it looks as if Mr Acheson this time 
weighed his words very carefully before addressing 
Congress ; for this time what he had to say included the 
United States and Canada, as parties to all that is said 
and done by the Atlantic Council. This was not just 
another case of Americans urging Europeans to pull 
together ; it was a straight declaration that here was a 
common enterprise in which an example of practical 
or opera could be and must be set by the United 

tates, 

If we put this principle into practice (said Mr Acheson) it 
follows that the members of the Atlantic community will 
have to intensify their practice of developing common 
concern in the field of foreign affairs, and that they must 
also develop even closer and more cohesive economic policies. 


It must be assumed, too, that the ten European 


ministers accepted this revolutionary “principle of 
balanced collective forces ” only after most careful 
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British attitude to the French proposals. It is still 
possible for the Government to take its place at the 
negotiating table. But it will take some hard work to 
erase the impression left by last week’s performance. 
Those who are charged with responsibility for represent- 
ing this country might do well to remember that what 
is now most urgently in need of reconstruction 1s not 
the European iron and steel industry, but the world’s 
confidence in Britain’s willingness to play a constructive 
role in world affairs. 


Defence 


thought and consultation with their governments ; 
although it may have been easier to reach the conclusion 
than to see all its consequences. The sequence of events 
and argument appears to have been something like this. 
There exists a joint military plan for the land and air 
defence of western Europe. It represents the best 
available advice about the minimum effort that has to 
be made in the two or three years ahead. It is based on 
the detailed work of the Western Union military staff 
at Fontainebleau over the last two years, and on the 
deliberations of General Bradley and his British and 
French colleagues in the Standing Group of the Atlantic 
Pact organisation. It has been examined and approved 
by finance ministers and defence ministers and supply 
ministers, with and without Americans present. Carried 
out over two years, it will cost in its present form— 
according to French reports—{2,400 million more than 
the sum of the present annual defence expenditures of 
the five Brussels Pact governments. 


* 


Mr Acheson arrived in London in May to find his 
colleagues eager for a common defence plan but 
insisting that they could not pay for it without checking 
the process of economic recovery in Europe. To this the 
reply was made that there must be something wrong. 
With four times the resources of the Russians and their 
allies in Europe, with greater and more skilled man- 
power, with four times the steel and many times the oil, 
it is said that the Atlantic community cannot meet this 
defence bill. There must, therefore, be something wrong 
not only with its policies but also with its methods of 
organising itself. The answer suggested was that 
properly integrated defence forces would be more efficient 
and cheaper than the present aggregate of national forces; 
and this led to the decision that henceforth 
specialisation and the division of labour shall be 
applied by the Allies to their rearmament, and the 
traditional policy of balanced national forces abandoned. 
What is new and startling about this sequence is that for 
once the facts dictate the theory. The argument for 
economic integration and political union in western 
Europe has generally begun with the wish and has only 
later acquired its statistical and factual basis. The 
argument for military integration, on the ry, has 
sprung from the facts, and the Atlantic Council have 
publicly acknowledged its cogency. | 
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community already takes it seriously and has begun to 
think out the implications. For the layman it is impos- 
sible to see what these in detail will be ; he can do little 
more than guess at the facts and ask a few questions. 


First, clearly, comes the question of payment. If one 
of the main purposes of having collective forces is to 
save money—or to spend it to better purpose—then it 
is important to consider the financial questions that will 
arise. Suppose that the defence of western Europe 
against bombing is allotted largely to British fighters, 
most of them based and manned in this country, but 
some based abroad. Do the Allies benefiting from this 
protection pay some proportion of the cost of a force 
greater than the British Government might think neces- 
sary for home defence only ? If so, how is the contri- 
bution made by continental allies—in whatever form—to 
be balanced in money terms against the British air contri- 
bution ? It is not easy to see how the “ principle of 
balanced collective forces” can be carried out without 3 
common defence budget or without special payments 
arrangements between allies. 


Second, there is the question of specialisation. Let us 
assume that each of the principal allies has an obvious 
advantage in the production of one or more types of 
arms or equipment. The layman can only guess what 
they might be: the British in fighters and anti-sub- 
marine equipment, the French in artillery, the Dutch 
in wireless equipment, the Italians in light vehicles, the 
Americans in bombers and tanks. Is it proposed that 
for each weapon*or piece of equipment the community 
should be largely or entirely dependent on output and 
supplies from a single member ? Clearly, the economies 





Dean Swift suggested to Queen Anne that the 
farthings minted during her reign should portray 
the great events of her time. Seven sets were 
struck, the rarest depicting the Queen as Britannia 
seated beneath an arch, as shown above. 


One important event of Queen Anne’s reign, not 
recorded in her coinage, was the establishment 
of the Sun Fire Office in 1710. 


At that time, buildings insured by the Company 
displayed the ‘Sun’ sign. Though this practice 
is now Obsolete, the ‘Sun’ emblem is to-day 
universally recognised as the symbol of Service 
and Security to be sought wherever insurance 
is arranged. 


Head Office : 63, Threadneedie Street, E.C.2 
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that could be achieved by such specialisation are con 
siderable ; but have governments examined and apreea 
to dismiss the strategic arguments against them ? It is 
not difficult to imagine—and sympathise with—the mis. 
givings of a French general who is told that he will be 
entirely dependent on British fighter support ; of British 
air marshals and admirals who are told that production 
of their wireless equspment is to be concentrated on the 
Continent. And yet, it seems, if finance ministers j 
in their heels and declare that strategic arguments must 
give way to arguments of economy, there is no choice 
The risks must be run ; but the decision—if it has been 
taken—is of fundamental importance. Moreover, if 
specialisation leads to standardised weapons and equip- 
ment two things should be clearly understood: tha 
standardisation in its first stages is a lengthy and costly 
process, and that European governments cannot accept 
standardisation on American patterns and types only. 


* 


Third, there is the question of the American and— 
less difficult—the Canadian roles. If free deliveries of 
arms and equipment under the Mutual Defence Assis- 
tance Act continue for another year or two, the only 
effective land forces on the Continent will be dependent 
for their efficiency and expansion on American factories 
and ships. Any attempt to switch from American to 
home-produced equipment at a later date will be intoler- 
ably expensive. Does this mean that the American aid 
and Europe’s dependence continue indefinitely, or does 
it mean that governments will one day have to pay for 
what they need from across the Atlantic ? It raises 
too, perhaps the most crucial point of all: the question 
whether integration of defence policies will be under- 
stood by Americans to mean that they must buy arms 
and equipment and supplies from their allies. 


To ask this is less fantastic than it may seem. There 
is no reason why scientists and military technicians on 
this side of the Atlantic should not invent and produce 
better and cheaper weapons, equipment and devices than 
their American colleagues. It has happened in the past 
and it may be happening now. In such cases economic 
as well as military arguments would work together in 
favour of the European rather than the American product, 
not least because it would give Europe something it could 
sell for dollars. Yet American service opinion—t 
judge by its highly nationalist and jealous attitude in 
the past—would not immediately welcome the idea: tt 
could be argued that the American fighting services must 
not become dependent on supplies from 3,000 miles 
away, on allies whose governments or policies might 
change, on industries which many Americans believe ty 
definition to be less efficient than their own. If this 
opinion was against him, could an American Secretafy 
of State allow himself to be overruled on such a decision 
by the Atlantic Council ? This is to put the issue m 
an extreme form, but in essentials it is not inaccurate. 
Will acceptance by the Americans of what Mr Acheson 
calls the “revolutionary principle” imply their ful 
approval of consequences such as these ? 

The prospect that they will approve them may be less 
remote ha bee Best a tans nett during the 
war—might suggest. Our Ottawa cort 
described in an article in last week’s issue of The 
Economist (p. 1223) how questions of this kind bad 
already been argued for two years between the Amenca? 
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and Canadian Governments, without finding more than 
a partial solution. If Canada is to produce efficiently 
for defence, it must buy a number of tools, materials 
and parts from the Americans and sell arms and equip- 
ment in return to the US Government ; not until recently 
was the way found by which this could be done. The 
American Defence Secretary, Mr Johnson, has used a 
clause in the “ Buy American ” Act of 1934 which allows 
his government to buy abroad if it would be “ inconsis- 
tent with the public interest” to buy in the United 
States.. Public opinion appears to have accepted this 
interpretation of the Act, and the three services in 
America are now preparing a list of items which can be 
purchased in Canada to the value of $15-25 million, and 
which will roughly match Canadian purchases for 
defence in the United States. This minor but important 
concession by the Americans was, of course, not made 
under the auspices of the Atlantic Council but in direct 
negotiation between Ottawa and Washington. It does, 
however, offer an example of the kind of adjustment of 
national policies that is made necessary by defence co- 
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ordination, and of the kind of decision that will have 
to be taken by the Atlantic Council. ; 

The question then arises whether cabinets will in fact 
accept the authority and advice of the Council, whether 
its collective judgment will be treated as final. If there 
is a reasonable prospect of their doing so—and it is 
difficult to believe that Mr Acheson would have said 
what he did if there were not—then clearly the twelve 
Atlantic Pact governments have agreed in theory to a 
limitation of their sovereignty in matters which they have 
hitherto regarded as strictly private. British opinion will 
therefore watch with eager interest—and sympathy— 
the reaction of Americans as they realise that now they, 
too, have to make a reality of “ integration ” and collec- 
tive defence. On that reaction depends very largely 
whether the Atlantic Pact does or does not offer the best 
method of overcoming the weaknesses that arise from 
the disunity of the western world. If political forms 
can be developed in which America plays a full part, 
then there will be no need to fear that the British will 
drag their feet. 


The Wages Dilemma 


OR something over two years the relationship of 

wages to economic policy has been governed by the 
formula known as “ stabilisation of personal incomes ” 
or, more familiarly, as the “ wage freeze.” The policy 
was based on an implicit bargain that if the Government 
could keep the cost of living stable and restrict the level 
of industrial profits—or at least of dividends—the 
unions would not add to production costs by initiating 
claims for higher wages. In retrospect it can be seen 
that the policy has been fairly successful; the index 
of wage rates rose by 24 points between July, 1945, 
and April, 1948, but by only 9 points between April, 
1948, and March, 1950. The policy of the wage freeze, 
nevertheless, is very nearly dead. The original bargain 
contained an escape clause which permitted unions to 
press claims involving “ hardship,” and this hole has 
been steadily widened until there is practically nothing 
left of the dyke. The likelihood of a rise in the cost of 
imports, as a result of devaluation, strained the confi- 
dence of trade union leaders in the Government’s ability 
to keep the cost of living stable. The TUC’s proposal 
that the unions should adopt a voluntary standstill on 
wages for one year (unless the cost of living fluctuated 
beyond a predetermined point) was accepted at a special 
conference in January, but only by a much narrower 
margin of support than had been given to the original 
policy of wage stabilisation two years before—and even 
so it made an exception for the lowest-paid workers. In 
the ensuing five months one important union after 
another has decided that it can no longer accept the 
policy, 

By no means all the impending wage claims relate 
to the lower-paid workers. It is true that the National 
Union of Railwaymen, having failed to get support for 
an all-round increase, has lately been concentrating on 
increases for its lower-paid members, and that the 
tobacco and agricultural workers are concerned with 
minimum rates. But the claim of the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions is for an all- 
round increase of £1 a week based on a computation of 
increased profits in the industry. There are impending 


claims from unions catering for salaried employees such 
as teachers and civil servants, and there are several 
claims from craft unions designed to maintain the 
differential between skilled and unskilled workers. As 
the summer wears on and the annual conferences of the 
unions occur, it can be expected that more unions will 
reject the policy of wage stabilisation either in practice 
or in principle. 

A year ago it was possible, without very much artistic 
licence, to paint a picture of a trade union movement 
expressing its solidarity by support of its leaders in a 
responsible policy in tune with the nation’s interest. 
But it has now largely faded. The members of the 
General Council of the TUC still believe in the neces- 
sity of wage stabilisation ; indeed they see in it the only 
alternative to an undignified scramble for wage increases 
which might so lower the public standing of the trade 
union movement as to enable a Conservative govern- 
ment to deflate its position of power. But they have 
no authority with which to control the individual unions. 
And the leaders of the individual unions are powerless 
to curb—even when they wish to do so—the pressure 
of their members. The result has been a sapping of 
mutual confidence between the Government and the 
unions, between the TUC and the unions, between the 
craft and the general unions. More serious still, the 
efforts of the arbitration tribunals to carry out the spirit 
of the official policy of wage stabilisation have made the 
unions sceptical of the value of arbitration. 

The growing clamour for higher wages poses a very 
awkward problem for the Government. If all the out- 
standing and impending claims were granted they would 
not only imperil the improvement in the balance of 
payments by raising the price of exports, but they would 
materially swell the inflationary pressure by outstripping 
the rate of growth in the national income that comes 
from increased production. But to resist all demands 
for higher wages would alienate Labour’s most 
loyal supporters, and endanger the cohesion of the 
whole Labour movement. Hence, there has lately been 
much talk about the feasibility of a wages policy within 
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the Labour party, and a belated recogmition that the 
policy of wage stabilisation hitherto pursued only 
deferred, and in no way solved, the problem of operating 
a planned economy in which the most important factor 
of costs escapes all control. 


* 


The ideas in circulation are of several kinds. There 
are still some who believe that the Government should 
assume absolute powers over the rates of wages, salaries 
and profits, raising and depressing economic rewards in 
accordance with the needs of the economy. The failure 
of detailed planning in other directions, together with 
the obstinate refusal of the British people to sign away 
such a large measure of freedom, seems to rule out such 
a course. There is some favour for a central organisation 
on the Dutch pattern (described in The Economist of 
Tune 3rd), with representatives of the employers and the 
unions acting as assessors to an official tribunal which 
would have the power to regulate wages. There is a 
revival of the idea of a minimum wage, not necessarily 
of a statutory minimum, but an official declaration of 
what ought to be the fair minimum wage. But all such 
ideas founder on the unaltering opposition of the trade 
unions (and of the trade union ministers in the govern- 
ment) to any system which infringes their absolute 
freedom to engage in collective bargaining. 


Then there is the suggestion thrown out by Sir 
Stafford Cripps that a sum should be set aside from the 
prospective increase in the national income arising from 
higher production which should be divided among the 
claimants to higher wages: the Government would 
throw a bone to the trade unions and leave them to 
scramble for it. This idea might find some favour with 
the unions, but it bears no sort of relation to any known 
variety of economic planning, since in any contest for 
priority shares in a national wages bonus, the prizes 
would not go to those who were economically most meri- 
torious, or to those whose response would be of greatest 
advantage to the community, but simply to those with 
the best bargaining positions, the most brazen voices 
or the most political pull. 


There are a number of variants on this general idea, 
the most important being that the Government should 
give the TUC an indication of the surplus of produc- 
tion likely to be available for increasing wages: the 
TUC would then sift the claims of the unions and 
recommend priorities within this figure, relying on 
publicity to awaken the sense of loyalty in the union 
movement if one union appeared to be demanding more 
than its fair share. The chief weakness of this scheme 
—apart from the obvious one that it would be distribut- 
ing a surplus before it was earned—is that the TUC 
can never afford to have a knockdown and dragout row 
with one of the big unions for fear of a major split, to 


The ban by the London Society of Com- 
positors on overtime by their members is 
still in force and as a result the size of this 


issue of The Economist is restricted. The 
second of two articles on ‘‘ The Fishing 
Industry ’’ has had to be held over; it is 
hoped to print it next week. 
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which the experience of the of Industrial 
Organisations with Mr John L. Lewis stands as sufficient 
warning. 

Yet another method is discussed by a correspondent 
on page 1274. 

It is probable that, if the present state of full employ. 
ment continues, some sort of rough and ready method of 
controlling the demand for increased wages will be 
arrived at. This sort of practical empiricism js. jp 
general, not a bad way of handling difficult matters tha 
are not susceptible of logical solutions. But logic and 
reason should not be too badly departed from, and there 
are plenty of signs visible at present that the Governmen; 
and the TUC are about to accept a working compromise 
which may be politically convenient, but runs about as 
directly counter to economic commonsense as it is easily 
possible to conceive. This is the proposal that wage 
increases should be granted only to the lower-paid 
workers. 


* 


It is true that with the gradual rise in the cost of living 
it is becoming exceedingly difficult for a man to live and 
bring up a family on an income of less than {5 a week. 
It is equally true that there are a number of industries, 
notably the railways, where minimum wage rates are 
as low as gis. 6d. a week. But if hardship is the argu- 
ment, then it is not standard wage rates but actual 
earnings that count, and with the economy running at a 
high level of activity average earnings are well above 
standard wage rates. Last October, for instance, evidence 
before the Court of Inquiry on the railway wage dispute 
showed that the average weekly earnings of porters were 
112s. 7d., although their standard wage was only 92s. 6d. 
It is safe to say that there is no industry today and no 
even moderately large grade in any industry, of which 
it can be truthfully said that average earnings are below 
the hardship level. This is not to say that hardship 
does not exist ; but where it exists it is because of special 
circumstances in the individual family’s case—in which 
event the proper remedy lies with some form of social 
assistance—or else because of incomes that are per- 
manently fixed in money terms—in which event wage 
increases that lead to price rises will only make it worse. 
It is always doubtful to what extent wage rates should 
be fixed with an eye to social hardship ; it may be better 
to encourage workers to leave industries that cannot pay 
a living wage rather than to make it possible for them 
to stay ; and if the community finds this too hard-hearted 
it can relieve distress by social security means. But 
even if the full humanitarian theory of wages b& 
accepted, it still does not justify any wage increases a 
the moment. 

But however much humanitarian considerations 
properly enter into the determination of wages, they 
certainly should not be the only factors to be taken inte 
account. And when attention is turned to the econom 
arguments, it is very easy to demonstrate that flat-rate 
increases for unskilled workers are the reverse of whl 
economic policy would dictate. The need is for prc 
ductivity and for ski ministerial speech pr 
claims that it is on these that Britain’s hopes of recover 
ing its economic i turn. The premium 0! 
skill—the difference that it to a man’s § 
of living if he elevates himself to a higher grade of stil 
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—has already been dangerously narrowed. The pro- 
portionate difference between wage rates is less than it 
was ; heavy direct taxation eats into it still further ; and 
the social services, by treating all alike (or, where they 
discriminate at all, doing so in favour of the poorest) 
whittle away still further the advantage of the man who 
contributes more than his neighbour to the national out- 
put. Is it sense, is it anything but nonsense, to go still 
further in the same direction ? If there really is a limited 
sum, derived from rising productivity, that can be 
distributed to personal incomes, economic policy would 


NOTES OF 


Peace in Twenty Years ? 


The 20-year peace programme which Mr Trygve Lie 
has evolved as a result of his tour of the world’s capitals is 
primarily a list of the disputes which in the last two years 
have brought the work of the United Nations to a standstill. 
He asks, for instance, that the bodies dealing with atomic 
energy, conventional armaments and the creation of an inter- 
national police force should meet again, that all new 
candidates—eastern and western—should be admitted to 
the United Nations, that more support should be given to 
the practical work of the various international agencies and 
that efforts be made to enforce the convention on human 
rights. 


As a peace plan it is not precisely inspiring, yet the 
western powers have everything to gain by welcoming it 
and agreeing to do what they can to set the machinery of 
discussion and negotiation in motion again. To leave the 
Soviet Union with the monopoly of the “ peace” slogan is 
the height of folly and there need be no dishonesty in a 
western welcome to the Secretary-General’s initiative. He 
is only asking them to do what they have long declared to 
be their policy. 

The greatest obstacle, however, to Mr Lie’s proposals 
makes no appearance in his peace plan. Undoubtedly it 
would be better for everyone and for the peace of the world 
if the United Nations were once again a meeting place of 
east and west but, since the question of Chinese represen- 
tation is still unsettled, the Soviet Union is maintaining the 
boycott it began in January. At that time, it will be recalled, 
the Security Council decided against the admission of the 
Chinese Communists. Jugoslavia, India and the Soviet 
Union voted for them, Britain and Norway abstained, while 
France, Nationalist China, the United States, Egypt, 
Ecuador and Cuba opposed their admission. Subsequently, 
the British attempted—apparently with no success—to 
persuade the three opposing non-permanent members of 
the Security Council to see in a de facto recognition of 
Peking the best method of getting the United Nations back 
to work. Meanwhile the attitude of France and America 
has hardened. The British, too, have hardly been en- 
couraged to further efforts by the Communists’ cold- 
shouldering of their offer to have diplomatic relations with 
the Peking regime. Yet, if this deadlock cannot be overcome, 
to reconciliation at Uno can even be discussed, for the 
Russians will remain absent. It does not seem that Mr Lie 
in the course of his journeys has learned anything new about 
Possible ways out of the Chinese impasse. 


x *& * 


Third Year of Marshall Aid 

The Bill authorising the United States Government to 
Spend $3,121 million on foreign aid in the ce has 
been passed by Congress and signed by the President. The 
sum still requires to be appropriated, but it is very likely 
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dictate that it should all go to those who are building 
up the productivity of the nation, as a reward for skill 
not a solace for the lack of it. . 

This is not put forward as a complete basis for a 
wage policy. Indeed, time and reflection serve only to 
confirm the view that, so long as overfull employment 
and the freedom of collective bargaining are insisted 
upon, there cannot be any such thing as a coherent wage 
policy. But it ought to be perfectly clear that a wave 
of wage increases for the unskilled—and for the un- 
skilled only—is the very opposite of a sane wages policy. 


THE WEEK 


that the amount of Marshall aid reaching Europe will not 
fail below the $2,850 million now authorised. The aid distri- 
buted under the Marshall plan has fallen each year from 
$5,800 million in 1948 and $4,200 million in 1949, to the 
present figure—and, although the decline is speedier than 
was forecast in the original project, it has kept pace with the 
fall in the world’s dollar shortage. The new figure covers 
the gap which seems likely to occur in 1950. 


The improvement has been due in part to the effects of 
devaluation, but the precariousness of the balance in world 
trade is underlined by the extent to which the present im- 
provement in Europe’s dollar supplies has been secured not 
so much by the action of the Europeans themselves as by the 
marked recovery in the American economy. Whereas, early 
in 1949, American imports fell by some $500 million, the 
recovery of purchases in the autumn and winter—particularly 
of raw materials—has made possible such achievements as 
the Sterling Area’s favourable dollar balance in the first 
quarter of 1950. But any new recession in the American 
economy could have effects as unsettling as those of 1949, 
and the European countries clearly could not revert once 
again to the expedient of devaluation. 


Even if some element of insecurity remains, however, the 
Marshall plan has succeeded triumphantly in its task of con- 
solidating European recovery, It would be a pity if the 
apparent ease with which the latest authorisation has been 
passed, and the fact that it is the third and not the first 
of its kind, were to dull Europe’s sense of gratitude or to lead 
any of America’s partners to underestimate the sustained 
generosity that underwrites the plan. It is, after all, often 
easier to embark on a project than to secure the staying power 
necessary to see it through to the end. 


* * * 


Parliamentary Interlude 


It is doubtful whether, amid the pleasing distractions 
of early summer, the British public could be persuaded to 
take much interest in their politics at the moment, even if 
this year’s leisurely parliamentary programme had not per- 
mitted a long Whitsun recess. But for the politicians it is 
still an anxious time. It is true that with the recent relaxation 
in controls, Labour has little need to fear a sudden movement 
of. public opinion against it. Indeed it is possible that if the 
econom:c weather remains set fair the Government may 
decide to take the risk of delaying a general election until next 
spring, following a piece of mateeat (which seems to have 
a certain coincidence with fact) that from September to 
December in any year are good Tory months, while from 
Christmas until the Budget the tide runs towards Labour. 


However, Parliament will begin on the committee of 
the Finance Bill next week, and it is always possible a 
defeat in the division lobby will precipitate an immediate 
dissolution. 

For this reason, both Mr Churchill and Mr Morrison 
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have returned to their courtship of the Liberal vote. Mr 
Morrison has called down from the Highlands for Liberals 
to recognise the Labour party as the party of “ progressives.” 
His appeal is to the individual Liberal voter, not to the party, 
and by a rather simplified sketch of British political h:story 
he has sought to show that the Labour party is the natural 
development of the Liberal and Radical tradition. There 
are no barbs on Mr Morrison’s hook, and he even referred 
to the Liberal party’s part in the last election as 
“courageous” in innocent forgetfulness of his strictures 
upon its interference a few months ago. Mr Churchill’s 
approach to the Liberals followed very much the same I:nes, 
although he was concerned to emphasise the common interest 
of Liberals and Conservatives in civil liberty. While the 
leaders of the two major parties besought Liberals to assist 
in producing a clear-cut political verdict at the next election, 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter, speaking at Oxford, reminded 
them that Liberals feel under no compulsion to sell them- 
selves to one side or the other. If the time of the Liberal 
party as an independent political force has passed, Liberals 
can at least exercise an independent choice, based on men 
as much as on measures, as to which of the big battalions 
they will join. Unfortunately, neither Mr Morrison nor 
Mr Churchill seemed to provide much solid ground on which 
to base a choice. 


* * * 


Cry Liberty! 

A Bill with the title “an Act for the better preserva- 
tion of the liberties of the subject” sounds like a trumpet 
blast on an ancestral horn, even though the trumpeter 
be weak and the walls of Jericho are high and strong. The 
Bill that Lord Samuel has introduced on behalf of the Liberal 
Party is a successor to one that was given a second reading 
in the House of Lords in 1947 by a majority of 18 and it 
gives the Lords an opportunity of saying how far, if at all, 
the liberties of the subject have further diminished over the 
last three years. 


The thirteen clauses in the Bill have only one unity ; 
each provides a remedy for a specific abuse or seeks to restore 
a specific liberty that has now gone. Clauses 1, 6 and 7 are 
intended to revise certain provisions of the Supplies and 
Services Acts, to give Parliament and the courts greater 
powers, Ministers less. Another clause would impose 
religious and political toleration on all employers save those 
with definite political or religious ends to advance. Another 
would close the chink in the armour of habeas corpus made 
by the Visiting Forces (British Commonwealth) Act, 1933. 
Another would substitute for the tribunals entitled to impose 
penalties under various marketing schemes, which are now 
lay bodies sitting in London and in private, hearings in public 
before a local bench of magistrates. And there is the inevit- 
able clause cutting down the rights of entry on and search of 
pr-vate premises given by so many emergency regulations to 
sO many minor officials. Liberals in all parties are likely to 
find at least one proposition in the Bill which they will feel 
impelled to support. 


A Bill of this kind presumably has two objects. It is a 
demonstration, the Upper House equivalent of a Trafalgar 
Square meeting, with the added advantage that no govern- 
ment could afford not to make some reply during a second 
reading debate. It is to be hoped that the Lord Chancellor 
will give the Bill, and its introducer, Lord Samuel, the 
courtesy of a reasoned comment on each of its separate pro- 
posals. But the Bill is also a parliamentary document which 
could reach the statute book. If it is given a second reading 
in the Lords, as seems probable, what should the promoters 
of it do next ? In that situation, they should perhaps drop 
the clauses amending the Supplies and Services Acts, not 
because they are not needed but rather because the Acts 
themselves must be renewed in the near future and their 
detailed amendment could best be tackled then. They should, 
frankly, drop the clause that seeks to make employers, 
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including local authorities, tolerant of their Political 
opponents by Act of Parliament, if only because such require- 
ments can so easily be avoided in practice. But the rest js 
worth fighting for. The right of entry, for example, js per- 
haps not often abused ; but its existence has the bad effect 
upon the minor official that it corrupts his proper relation. 
ship with those whose servant he should be. Again, the right 
to fine a man an arbitrary sum should not be possessed by 
tribunals which have closer resemblance to a star chamber 
than to a court of law. This Bill gives Parliament a chance to 
restate the principle, now so obscured, that the Purpose of 
laws and regulations is not to make easier the performance by 
civil servants of the tasks that they have so largely set for 
themselves. 


* * * 


Empty Victory in the Docks 


The end of the lightermen’s strike last Monday has 
settled little that really matters. The Dock Labour Board 
has established its legal right to dismiss unofficial strikers - 
unofficial strikers have shown that they can still strike without 
suffering any real hardship ; the Communists remain cock-a- 
hoop, claiming as usual a non-existent victory over authority, 
The strike and its settlement were in fact simply another 
inconclusive instalment in the serial story of the struggle 
to maintain discipline in the docks. 


This particular episode began with the suspension for 
seven days of 14 lightermen who had refused to abide by 
an agreement to work overtime which had been negotiated 
by their union leaders with the employers. In order to 
avoid too great a disruption of work, the Dock Labour Board 
arranged that half the men would be suspended one week 
and the rest the week after. The 91 other lightermen who 
were working on the same job promptly struck, saying that 
they would not return to work either until the sentences 
had been repealed or until the end of the fortnight, by which 
time all 14 men would have been reinstated. 


The strike was not supported by the Lightermen’s Union, 
and, after a few days of deliberation, the Dock Labour Board 
decided to establish its authority by cancelling the registra- 
tions of the g1 strikers. This meant in effect that the 
strikers were dismissed from employment in the docks for 
ever. Their cause was as promptly taken up by another 
1,000 lightermen, who struck on the grounds that the Dock 
Labour Board was wrong to penalise men for striking. The 
Appeals Tribunal, however, upheld the legality of the Board's 
action. At the same time, the tribunal stated that the men 
wished to return to work and that they would in future abide 
by the conditions of the Dock Labour Scheme. The Dock 
Labour Board, having gained their point, reinstated the 9! 
lightermen. 

Tempers cooled down, and some three weeks after the 
original strike had broken out, all lightermen went back to 
work. The strike leaders conveniently forgot to mention 
the promise which the strikers had given to the tribunal 
and claimed that they had forced the Board to accept all their 
demands. If this story, in different settings and with differeat 
characters, were not so frequently repeated, it would net 
merit much comment. But it is a small-scale example 0! 
what has been continually happening in the docks during 
the past three years, and the Leggett inquiry into the docks 
would do well to examine it in detail. 


* * * 


Belgium: Little Change 


The Belgian elections have proved all over again ° 
number of facts that were perfectly clear before they wet 
held: that a smali majority of Belgians wish to see *"® 
Leopold back on his throne, while a large minority do n° 
that the King’s are mainly to be found among 


supporters 
Christian Social Party while the Socialists lead the oppo 
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tion ; that the royal question divides the country along all its 
lines of cleavage—Flemings voting for the King, Walloons 
against him, Catholics for his return, free-thinkers for his 
panishment. #§ The elections have simply confirmed this 
pattern. Once again, a small majority has been secured for 
the King. The Christian Social Party have gained four seats 
in the Lower House and thus secured control of it. Once 
again, the opponents of the King have shown their strength 
The Socialist vote has increased. Once again division 
between Catholic and non-Catholic and Fleming and Walloon 
has found expression in the distribution of the vote. 


Only over one point has a new situation arisen. In a sense, 
it is a technicality, but it is of decisive importance in 
Belgium’s political crisis. The Christian Social Party now 
have absolute majorities in both Houses and can therefore— 
and will—repeal the Act passed in 1945 debarring the King 
from the exercise of his royal prerogatives. The majority in 
the Lower House is, however, only a majority of two, and in 
spite of jubilant Christian Social Party predictions that the 
party would secure most of the 57 per cent majority which 
voted for the King in the referendum, their proportion of the 
total vote was no higher than 48 per cent. Thus they cannot 
claim a majority of voting strength, although the distribution 
of seats gives them a majority in Parliament. 


If the King returns under these conditions, he will do so 
asa party man. The more extreme Christian Social members 
are prepared to risk the hardening of every line of 
division in the country, which would be the inevitable result. 
But there are some signs that the King himself favours a 
more moderate course and might be prepared to sponsor— 
as he did some weeks ago—a compromise which provided 
for the transfer of his powers at least for a time to the Crown 
Prince. It is along these lines that the best hopes for Belgian 
unity now lie- 


* * x 


End of the Malayan Visit 


The Secretaries of State for War and for the Colonies 
have now seen a great deal of Malaya at first hand, and Mr 
Strachey is completing his tour with a visit to Hongkong. 
Both are said to have made a good impression, and they have 
certainly taken pains to issue a whole battery of statements 
which should reassure people in Malaya about Britain’s inten- 
tions. What is needed now is for them to carry the Cabinet 
with them on their return, and to turn words into deeds. 


Added point is given to their first-hand investigation of the 
Communist guerrilla threat by Malaya’s foreign trade figures 
for 1949, which have recently become available. These show 
very solid favourable balances with the United States, 
Canada, the Soviet Union, France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Hongkong. In spite of a deficit of M$161 million 
(Straits dollars, worth 2s. 4d.) on its total visible trade, 
Malaya’s surplus with the United States and Canada 
amounted to M$35§5 million, accounted for by exports of 
tubber, oilseeds and nuts, timber and non-ferrous metals 
Total visible trade with the United States, in fact, amounted 
to M$543 million, which was second only to trade with the 
United Kingdom, worth M$589 million. 

It has been one of the most remarkable features of the 
emergency in Malaya that the constant attacks of the Com- 
Munists have entirely failed to make any serious inroads on 
ts economy—which accounts for no less than a fifth of all 
the sterling area’s dollar earnings. This immunity cannot 
be expected to continue, even if the pressure from the Com- 
Munists grows no greater. Output would almost certainly 
decline very-sharply even if conditions became only a little 
Worse than they are now. Indeed, the fact is that, on the 
contrary, the visit of the two Ministers has now raised con- 
siderable hopes that more will be done to bring Malaya back 
to peace. If it is not, the situation will be worse than if the 


Ministers had never all—and that is sayi a 
good deal. Busts Js 
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Elections in Japan 


The recent elections to the Upper House of the Japanese 
parliament have resulted in a victory for Mr Yoshida’s Liberal 
party—which already has a majority in the lower house—with 
the Social Democrats running a strong second. The internal 
political situation is not greatly altered ; from an international 
point of view it is important that the Liberals, having com- 
mitted themselves to a pro-American policy have done so 
well at the polls, and some observers have interpreted the 
outcome of the elections as proof that recent reports of a 
growth of anti-American feeling in Japan are without founda- 
tion. The matter, however, is not quite so simple as that. 
There is no doubt that there has recently been a considerable 
revival of Japanese nationalism and that the Communists 
have been able to exploit it to a degree of success not 
adequately reflected in the election results. The reason seems 
to be that there is at present a sharp separation between senti- 
ment and the sense of expediency in Japan; expediency 
causes the Japanese to vote into office a government 
acceptable to the Americans, on whose material aid Japan 
depends ; but sentiment creates widespread sympathy for the 
militant nationalism which the Communists in Japan, as in 
Germany, have now made the central plank of their political 
platform. 


General MacArthur has now issued a directive for the 
exclusion from public life of all the members of the Central 
Committee of the Japanese Communist party. This order 
is framed as an extension of the original “ purge ” directive 
of January, 1946, which was aimed at leaders of Japanese 
right-wing nationalist and militarist organisations. In those 
days the western Powers pretended, for reasons of high policy 
to agree with the Russian contention that Communists every- 
where should be classified as democratic parties, even though 
they were unwilling to accept the further assertion that 
Communists alone had a right to the title. But in present 
circumstances it is clear that the survival of democracy in 
Japan is threatened as much by the Communists as by a 
revival of the old prewar type of anti-democratic nationalism. 


General MacArthur has twice spoken publicly of the need 
for outlawing the Communists, and seems to have hoped that 
the Japanese Government would fake the necessary measures 
without compelling him to invoke his powers as Allied occu- 
pation commander. The failure of Mr Yoshida’s cabinet 
to take action cannot be ascribed to scruples about political 
liberty and still less to sympathy for Communism as a 
political doctrine ; it arises partly from an unwillingness to 
suppress a party which has surrounded itself with the glamour 
of a patriotic defiance of the victors of the last war, and partly 
perhaps from the feeling that reinsurance in the direction of 
Moscow is wise while the future policy of America remains 
shrouded in obscurity. Until the United States declares 
its intentions towards Japan more definitely than it has done 
hitherto, the fence seems the safest place for a prudent 
Japanese to sit on, 


x * * 
Salary Estimates 


Users of national income statistics have grown accus- 
tomed to minor revisions in the estimates from year to year. 
Some of these figures—as the compilers point out—are not 
only provisional but are necessarily based in certain cases 
on very incomplete information. But the changes in estimates 
of the nation’s salary bill, as shown in this year’s White Paper, 
are too drastic to be viewed as merely minor statistical adjust- 
ments. While the estimate of the total of salaries in 1938 
remains unchanged, the estimates for 1946, 1947 and 1948 
have been revised oars (comparable figures for the war 
years are not published). The original estimate for salaries 
in 1948 put their total at £1,850 million ; the new figure is 
£2,140 million, an increase of 1§ per cent. The size of the 
wage bill, too, has been increased but not to anything like 
the same extent ; the revised 1948 figure of £4,050 million is 
£75 million higher than the original estimate. 
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These changes are surprising, but there seems no reason to 
doubt the official explanation that they have been brought 
about by a new method of assessing both wages and salaries. 
Previously, the figure for salaries was reached by subtracting 
estimates of the wage bill from estimates of total earned 
income ; now, however, it is deduced directly. A larger and 
more accurate estimate has been made of those incomes 
which—either because they are too small or for other less 
creditable reasons—escape the net of the income tax collector. 
Owing to this basic change in the method of compilation, 
further revisions may well have to be made. In particular, 
the 1938 figure may be adjusted in order to bring it on to a 
basis more comparable with the new post-war estimates. 


These revisions alter some of the figures put forward in the 
series of articles on personal incomes which appeared in The 
Economist early this year. The increase in salaries as a whole 
since before the war still lags a long way behind that of wages, 
but not quite so far as was previously calculated. (It should 
be remembered, however, that this is a comparison of the 
revised 1949 figure with the unrevised 1938 figure ; salaries 
may have been understated in the earlier years as well as 
in the later.) On the latest estimates, the total of salaries, 
after payment of direct taxes, has risen almost as much as the 
average price of consumption goods and services—on the old 
basis, salaries were down by 17 per cent. But although 
figures of the numbers of salary-earners are not published, 
there is good reason to believe that they have risen since 1938 
by about 10 per cent. If this is so, the average salary-earner 
is some 10 per cent worse off in real net terms than he was 
in 1938. In contrast, the average wage-earner has about 20 
per cent more purchasing power. These figures for average 
wages and salaries do not take into account any changes in 
the balance of men, women and juveniles- And salaries, in 

articular, cover a very wide range of occupations and 
incomes. The new statistics do not, of course, affect the 

scales of salaries in specific posts which were given in this 
journal in the issue of February 4th. 


* * * 


National Insurance’s First Report 


Although the national insurance scheme is still not two 
ars old, the Ministry of National Insurance was set up in 
ovember, 1944, shortly after the Coalition Government had 

issued its White Papers on social insurance. Its first report, 
therefore, which was published this week [Cmd. 7955], has 
to cover the last year of the old uncomprehensive schemes of 
social security as well as the linking together and extension 
of these into the single system that came into force in July, 
1948. This may explain why the report seems to leave out 
much that one would have expected to find in it. 


The Ministry must be collecting a mass of social informa- 
tion. But only tantalising items are given. There are some 
detailed tables on family allowances, which show, among 
other things, that nearly two-thirds—63.1 per cent—of the 
families receiving allowances have only two children under 
the age limit, that is, receive only one allowance. At the 
other end of life, it is interesting to note that in the first year 
of the new social security scheme about two-thirds of the 
men and rather less than one-half of the insused women went 
on working beyond the age at which they became eligible 
for retirement pensions. It is also reported that the sickness 
rate in the winter of 1948-49, the first winter after sickness 
benefit was increased to 26s. a week, was not so high as was 
expected—though the seasonal rise persisted longer—but no 
comparison with rates in earlier years is given. Another 
omission is the number of contributors in each class 
(employed, self-employed and non-employed), and, since the 
extension of sickness benefit to self-employed persons on 
the same terms as to the employed was hotly debated in 
Parliament, it is a pity that the number of self-employed 
claiming sickness benefit is not given. 

The national insurance scheme aims at abolishing want, at 
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establishing a minimum income for eve rson 

hold in the land, supplemented or hiced in coke ss 
by the national assistance sch - No indication js given 
this report of how far the national insurance scheme js falling 
short of its aim and how often help from the Assistance Ro ™ 
has to be given. Some co-ordination between Board a 
Ministry, which at present issue reports at different 1) 
and for different periods, is clearly called for. = 


* * x 


Colonial Ferment 


In its annual report the Colonial Office sets q good 
example to the Ministry of National Insurance, whose firs 
report is discussed in the previous Note. The colonial repor; 
(Cmd. 7958), which was published on June ist gives 
statistics—admittedly some of them provisional—for the year 
1949, and its text carries the record up to the spring of this 
year. This up-to-dateness seems to have given a ney 
character to the report- The old sedate atmosphere that used 
to emanate from it has given way to something that js fa; 
more in keeping with actual happenings in the colonies, The 
chronicle is no longer merely a dry-as-dust record, but seems 
to have caught something of the pace of events. 


The former complacency is by no means entirely sup- 
pressed. The account of Malaya underrates the gravity of 
the situation there. Nor is there any mention of the 
deterioration of racial relations in Africa, which is probably 
the most serious blot on colonial policy in the period covered 
by the report. On the other hand, the political and consti- 





COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE 





tutional developments recorded are momentous. The 
proposals for federation in the West Indies are one lan¢- 
mark. The report of the Coussey Committee (with its al- 
African membership) on constitutional reform in the Gold 
Coast is another. But the proposals for a new Nigeria 
constitution, with their emphasis on regional government, ae 
even more interesting. 

The constitutional changes in the colonies are the most 
spectacular developments in the period under review. But 
the material progress is also remarkable. For the first um 
the annual report is able to record that the development and 
welfare projects (the extent of which are illustrated 
accompanying diagram) are no longer hampered by shortagt* 
of materials and yee op eB are stil 
badly needed. For the first time development and welfare 
is approaching the limits i by finance. Econom 
advance, it is true, is still lagging far behind political advance 
Yet its extent is indicated by the fall in the death rate—® 
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Cyprus, for instance, the 1949 rate was one of the lowest in 
ie world—and in infant mortality. British colonial policy i 
recent years has often been criticised for pushing ahead too 
fast with the grant of responsible government. But it may be 
that the improvement in the well-being of the colonial 
peoples, on whom the development and welfare policy is at 


iast beginning to make a mark, is helping to set the pace, 


* * * 


Discontent in Cyprus 


Within the last ten days the British authorities in Cyprus 
have committed to prison the editor and printer of a Right 
wing newspaper, on a charge of sedition, and the Communist 
mavor and four councillors of the town of Limassol, on a 
charge of contempt of court. No qualms need be felt about 
a possible miscarriage of justice ; the offences were genuine 
and proven, But there is cause for grave disquiet over the 
reasons that prompted such revolts against British authority. 
Are they the fault of unbridled local emotions, or of British 
mishandling, or both ? 


The pattern of Cypriot politics is as follows. Setting aside 
the views of the Turkish minority—2o0 per cent of the total 
population—which fears domination by Greeks and wants 
British rule to continue, it consists of Greeks who are either 
true red or true blue, with virtually no shades between. The 
Left, which is very well organised from Moscow, contains 
one or two of the best brains in the island. The Right is 
sponsored and led by the local branch of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. There is no centre, for the few Greek Cypriots 
who possess liberal minds dislike responsibility and keep 
away from platforms, Immediately after the war, the Com- 
munists were in the ascendant. At last year’s municipal 
elections they lost some ground to the Right, the percentage 
of votes for them dropping to some 40 per cent of the total. 

‘hey lost less ground than was expected because, sensing 
that their campaign of self-government was less popular than 
the Right’s campaign of enosis—union with Greece—they 
fell in with a Moscow instruction to switch their theme. In 
cynical disregard of happenings in Greece, they, too, began 
to preach enosis. They petitioned the United Nations on 
the subject. The Right, to keep abreast, organised a plebiscite 
which was held in January The two parties, usually sworn 
foes, sat in uneasy proximity at plebiscite meetings, and 9§ 
per cent of the island’s adult population voted for union with 
Greece. There has followed a series of what can only be 
described as “ try-ons” with the British authorities, ranging 
from risky articles and the changing of street names to 
plaintive visits to the King and prime minister of Greece. 


* 


Much of the trouble springs from the fact that an astute 
and argumentative people, with politics in its blood, has no 
proper outlet for this pursuit. It has refused to co-operate in 
responsible government, which is permanently on offer from 
Whitehall, and is working off its emotions in all directions. 
An efficient but unimaginative British administration has, 
therefore, let itself be jostled into backstairs skirmishing. 
It has lost the initiative. It is doubtful if the British Govern- 
ment can now recapture this singlehanded. It could do so 
were it to take advantage of its old and firm ties with the 
Greek Government and royal house, and to make an Anglo- 
Greek proposition for some change that would suit all tastes 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, except those of Moscow and 
the Cypriot Communists. 


* * * 


German Trade Union Demands 


The latest in the fight of the German 
Trade Union Federation for a share in the control of industry 
Suggest that it has lost the good sense which it has shown 
regarding wage claims. Demands that have now been formu- 
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lated in a draft law go so far beyond the limits of reason or 
democratic practice that the Federation lays itself open to 
the charge of being more concerned with concentrating power 
over industry in the hands of its central body than in secur- 
ing benefits for its individual members. It proposes nothing 
less than a revolution in its exclusive favour, and with no 
mandate from the electorate. 


To understand the full significance of the demands, it 
must be kept in mind that German firms are run by two 
bodies, the Aufsichtsrat, or board of directors, and the 
Vorstand, or board of managers. In all large firms it is 
the Vorstand which is of the greater practical importance, 
though it is appointed by the board of directors. The 
struggle for the Mitbestimmungsrecht revolves round the 
question whether—as the employers concede—the individual 
works council shall have representation in the Aufsichtsrat ; 
or whether—as the Federation demands—the central TU 
body shall have a half-share in the Aufsichtsrat, and, in 
addition, a similar share in new organs of control, named 
“ economic committees.” The Federation goes on to c'aim 
that its representatives on the new control committees must 
be able to veto the appointment of any members of the 
Vorstand, or other leading officials, who deal with conditions 
of labour in firms employing 300 persons and over. Finally, 
the Federation demands a $0 per cent representation in ail 
chambers of commerce and agriculture, and—at the top— 


in a new Federal Economic Council which they propose to 
establish. 


How undemocratic and extravagant these claims are may 
be grasped if they are translated into terms of a demand. by 
the General Council of the TUC for a more than equal direct 
share in the management of all British industrial under- 
takings, private and public. It is small wonder that the 
negotiations between the Bonn Government, the employers 
and the Trade Union Federation leaders have led to a stale- 
mate. The question, however, cannot be entirely shelved. 
Frustrated on the issues of wages and nationalisation, German 
trade union leaders seem bent on securing power by means 


of the Mitbestimmungsrecht, and Bonn is pledged to legis- 
late on it. 


a * * 


Stranded Chinese Students 


At a time when official relations between this country 
and China are in a very difficult stage—and The Economist 
has certainly not been guilty of underestimating their 
difticulty—there is at any rate one group of Chinese citizens 
who should not be made to suffer for events beyond their 
control. These are the Chinese students who have been 
living and working in this country. A number of them now 
want to return to China, some perhaps because they are in 
sympathy with the new regime and are eager to serve it, but 
the majority because they have completed their studies in 
th's country or are forced to abandon them by the cessation 
of scholarship or sterling exchange payments from China 
originally granted by Nationalist authorities. Some of these 
students are now quite destitute; but they cannot return to 
China because the only practical route of entry is by Hong- 
kong, and the Hongkong Government has been unwilling to 
grant transit visas for passage into Chinese territory. 


No doubt there have been good administrative reasons for 
the Hongkong attitude. Some returning students holding 
only Nationalist-issued a they cannot get new 
passports while the Chinese Embassy in London remains 
closed—might be refused admittance by the Communist 
authorities and become a charge on the Colony. Others, 
of Communist sympathies, having entered Hongkong, es 
remain there as agitators. But against these risks 
be set the far more weighty consideration of according decent 
treatment to a number of men and women who are the guests 
of the British nation, who may well include some of the 
future leaders of China, and whose lifelong attitude to this 
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country is likely to be determined by their present experience. 
If the brains of Whitehall are set to work, it should not be 
impossible to devise a means of immediately repatriating 
all Chinese students who wish to go back. This is a matter 
in which bureaucratic red tape should be quickly untied and 
administrative ice unfrozen. 


* * * 


London University Commentary 


The annual report of the Principal of London 
University for 1949-50 contains some illuminating com- 
ments on matters relating to the universities as a whole as 
well as to London itself. The year 1948-49 showed a 
decrease in the rate of growth in student numbers nearly 
everywhere ; in London the actual numbers of full-time 
students in the non-medical faculties recognised by the 
University Grants Committee decreased. Is this a sign for 
the future ? 


The special grants given to ex-service students are now 
virtually at an end; the Minister of Education announced 
recently that he expected to make only 2,000 of 
these awards next year compared with the 13,500 which 
were awarded in 1947-48; the total number of new 
awards made by his Ministry and by local authorities is 
expected to be 12,700 for 1950-51 compared with 14,700 
in 1949-50, and 21,890 in 1947-48. The consequences of 
such a policy are beginning to cause concern. 


While most of the larger and older universities are not 
planning to increase their numbers further, they are natur- 
ally anxious that sufficient scholarships should be made 
available to fill the places they have already provided. Only 
half the local authorities have yet agreed to implement the 
recommendations of the Ministry of Education for increas- 
ing the number and value of university awards and those in 
the Home Counties have been among the firmest in their 
refusal. To overcome this difficulty Dr Logan, the Principal, 
suggests that the number of entrance awards to be given 
by the universities themselves should be increased. For the 
universities this would have the added advantage that these 
awards would be under direct university control, and the 
vagaries of local authority selection would be reduced. 


Authority to do this exists and such a scheme could be 
incorporated in the next application for quinquennial grant 
for 1952-57. Any large-scale adoption of such a solution 
would, however, not comply with the proposals of the 
Working Party on Awards which suggested only a very 
modest increase (1,300 to 2,000) in the number of open 
university scholarships, while the main reliance was to be 
placed on local awards. If, however, under stress of economy 
cuts local authorities do not comply, some other form of 
awards will be necessary. 


As a sidelight on this question, Dr Logan states that 
with the passing of the ex-service student it was expected 
that many more boys would come straight from school to 
university and would do their military service afterwards. 
Opinions differ about the academic advantages of this, but 
as a method of maintaining numbers for the next few years 
it is irrefutable. 


* * * 


Mr Menzies and the Communists 


Mr Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, has sensibly 
amended his Communist Party Dissolution Bill, but, at the 
time of writing, he does not yet seem to have succeeded in 
making the Bill a bipartisan measure. Although most of the 
amendments appear to be what the Labour Opposition and 
liberal opinion demanded, the Labour party is pressing for 
a still further watering down of the Bill. How far Mr 


Menzies will be prepared to go to meet the Labour objections 
remains to be seen. The Labour party has a majority in the 
Senate and by rejecting Mr Menzies’ Bill they can force a 
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dissolution of Parliament ; on the other hand, in 
present trend of opinion in Australia, the Labour 
hardly have chosen a worse issue on which to fig 
election. 


The principal amendments which Mr Menzie 
are that, if a declared person or association ace 
in a court of appeal, the onus of proof will lie upon oa 
Commonwealth ; that a special committee of the Solicit 
General, the Secretary of Defence, the Director-General of 
the Security Organisation and two others will examine th 
charges against each individual and organisation ; that aon 
bers of an illegal association who are not themselves Con 
munists will be excluded from the operation of the Bil] nd 
that the Governor-General may repeal the Act by proclama- 
tion, as soon as he is satisfied that it is no longer necessary 
for the security of the country. The Labour party would 
prefer the onus of proof to be placed even more firmly upon 
the prosecution and that declared individuals should be ae 
to apply at a later date for an order from the courts revokin 
the declaration. 8 


If such a measure as this is necessary—and the activities of 
the Communists in Australia, where they are more violent 
and do more damage to the economy than in Britain, perhaps 
makes it so—then Mr Menzies’ amended Bill is probably a 
good a way as any of carrying it out. The chief objection to 
the original Bill, the placing of the onus of proof on the 
declared person, has been removed, and the Bill is now a 
fairly respectable example of how liberal methods can be 
used to defeat a totalitarian organisation. 


view of the 
party could 
ht a general 





State Education 


Mr Fox’s bill for providing the means of general 
education was thrown out on Wednesday by the large 
majority of 287 to 58. We are not sorry for it. The 
whole proceeding rested on what appears to us the false |) 
assumption “ that the extent of education in this country |} 
is deplorably deficient.” Judged of by any other country, | 
the assertion seems incorrect. All] that Mr Fox alleged 
in its behalf, was, that a certain portion—31 per cent. of | 
males and 454 of females—did not sign their name to | 
the marriage registers; amd that the per centage of 
criminals, who had received the instruction generally 
communicated in the national schools, had regularly 
increased. ‘The first statement implies that the power of | 
signing a name at a period of perhaps great agitation is || 
identical with education. Nothing can well be more | 
different. Writing is no more education than dancing; |} 
and it is highly probable that of the 31 per cent of the | 
one or of the 454 per cent of the other sex the larger 
part were educated to get their own living, and perform 
most of the duties of good husbands and wives, good 
parents, and good citizens. It may be doubtful whether 
those who could write were better able to perform these 
duties. Mr Fox gives us reason to suppose that they 
were not; and his second argument seems to knock his 
first on the head. He says that the per centage of 
criminals who had received the instruction communicated 
in the national schools, which includes writing, had 
regularly increased. The inference, therefore, may be, 
that writing increases crime, and renders men unfit 10 
perform all the duties of good citizens. That is not our 
argument; it is a fair deduction from Mr Fox’s state 
ment . . . The great objection to Mr Fox’s scheme |; 
that it would annihilate all private exertions. Whenever 
the State interferes to accomplish any object, people 
suppose it will be more effectually done than by any com- 
bination of individuals ; and they conclude that they best 
fulfil their duty by merely paying their money. Mr Fox 
would substitute for individual exertions the payment of 
a tax. 


= The Economist 


June 8, 1850 
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But THIS Is 
History! 


A FAMOUS DUKE OF GLOUCESTER (1743—1805) had a 
short way with history—and with the most eminent of historians: 
‘Another damned, thick, square book! Always scribble, 
scribble, scribble! Eh! Mr. Gibbon?” 

In our place and age Associated Electrical Industries make bold 


to “scribble, scribble, scribble’ a few figures. And they are well 
worth recording, well worth remembering: figures that make 


sense in the industrial history of today. 


WHAT does it ADD UP TO? 


Annual output | £50,000,000 
~ Amount spent on research every year | ————«£1,000,000 
~ Square feet occupied by research ae i eee 
~ Men and women in largest factory | et 18,000 — 
Men and women in smallest factory ie 100 - 


near eens oo eee ew ee emeneceneons+ 


~ Total number of employees 4 J : 53,000 


It all adds up to A E I 


Associated Electrical Industries 





And just what is AEI? It is the parent company of many of the greatest 
producers of electrical equipment—all names you will recognise in the list below. 


The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 


@ 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 
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Books and 


Personality and Prejudice 


« From Napoleon to Stalin.” By A. J. P. Taylor. Hamish 
Hamilton. 224 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Mr TayLor has produced a volume of reviews and essays that 
has the defects and merits of most such collections. The 
defects are due to the fact that these essays were inspired by 
fortuitous occasions—a centenary, a personal experience, the 
publication of a book—and lack any unity except that imposed 
by the personality and prejudices of the author. The merits 
sre due to the pungency of that personality and the strength of 
the prejudices. 

The essays fall into two parts, one historical, the other 
political. The historical essays range from Napoleonic topics 
through 1848 to Germany, France and the diplomatic situation 
at the turn of the century. The political essays deal with 
memoirs and documents published since the war, and with Mr 
Taylor’s personal experiences at two international conferences 
| —the conference on the history of 1848 at Paris, and the con- 
- ference of intellectuals at Wroclaw. Several pieces in the second 
part of the book deal with topics already admirably discussed 
in Professor Namier’s recent collection of reviews “ Europe 
in Decay.” 

The historical essays are too short to add to our knowledge, 
but they have the merit of containing stimulating generalisa- 
S tions that at least make the reader think again about his own 
interpretation of the nineteenth century. Is there, for instance, 
a grain of truth in the paradox that most German political 
vctivity is “a perverse aping of the earlier French achieve- 
ment” ? Does it, perhaps, illuminate the subsequent period 
| to see 1848 as the year in which “ Europe broke consciously 

with its past” ? In essays as brief as these, too, there is no 

need to take too seriously all of Mr Taylor’s bold generalisa- 
' tions—to talk of Caprivi as conducting an “experiment in 
_ Liberalism” and as “the only parliamentary Chancellor of 
Imperial Germany” is misleading; Caprivi was a routine 
conservative put as such into office by the Emperor. To suggest 
that Bruck’s plans for an economic Mitteleuropa are scarcely 
to be distinguished from those of William II or Hitler is to 
' misinterpret the Habsburg monarchy of the fifties in a way 

Mr Taylor avoids in his own “ Habsburg Monarchy.” 


It is these boutades that give the book its flavour and the 
author does not attempt to conceal his prejudices behind a 
mask of impartiality. In his history and his politics, Mr 
Taylor makes a point of being a deviationist. If he deviates 
from many of the accepted views of 19th century history, he 
is also prepared to deviate from the paths of the fellow- 
_uavellers as his account of the Wroclaw Conference shows. 
Fortunately for him, this does not oblige him to give up that 
sympathy for the Slavs which colours his writing. Like other 
‘men of the Left troubled by the stupid rigidities of Soviet 
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* The June issue contains a 70-page article by Professor 
E. H. Phelps Brown and Sheila V. Hopkins presenting 
the results of a new investigation into THE COURSE 
OF WAGE RATES IN FIVE COUNTRIES, 1860- 


1939 (United Kingdom, U.S.A., France, Germany and 
Sweden). 


The issue also contains the Report of an Oxford Research Group on 
Productivity, an article on Retail Trading, by P. W. S. Andrews, and 
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Publications 


policy, he finds a refuge in Tito’s Jugoslavia; the book ends 
with an essay, the longest in the book, in.support of the Jugo- 
slav claims to Trieste, and with a brilliant piece on the Tito- 
Stalin controversy. 


Mr Taylor is at his best when his passionate pro-Slav and 
anti-German feelings are not involved and there are admirable 
notes on French colonial expansion, as well as penetrating 
character studies of Lord Salisbury and Lord John Russell. 
Above all, however, it is for their vigorous style and contro- 
versial qualities that these essays are worth reading, and not as 
sources of information on specific topics. They are points of 
departure for discussion rather than carefully balanced final 
judgments. As such they can be read with great pleasure, 


Contrasts in Optimism 


“Towards Freedom from Want.” By D. Spencer Hatch. 
Oxford. (Geoffrey Cumberlege). 296 pages. 15s. 


“New Worlds Emerging.” By Earl Parker Hanson. Gol- 
lancz. 373 pages. 16s. 


Eacu of these two books carries a quotation on its title page: 
a quotation supremely well chosen to represent the spirit of 
the ensuing text. “New Worlds Emerging” opens with the 
challenge of the sixteenth-century explorer Robert Thorne: 
“There is no land unhabitable, nor sea unnavigable.” 
“Towards Freedom from Want” strikes a very different note 
with Rabindranath Tagore’s invocation to the God of “the 
poorest, and lowliest, and lost.” Yet they have much in 
common. Each is concerned with the rescue of humanity from 
starvation, disease and squalor ; each is the work of a practical 
enthusiast, impatient of theories and preconceived ideas or 


unconcerned with them; each, it is safe to say, deserves 
attention. 


“Towards Freedom from Want” is a really entrancing 
book. Its attraction lies partly in the fact that it is a success 
story, told in the simplest terms and dealing with the simplest 
things, of pioneering on a hidden frontier ; the frontier con- 
stituted by the untapped and wasted human resources of a 
squalid, starving and disease-ridden Indian village community. 
To read that story, of the growth of co-operation, of the 
wonderfully rewarded efforts of self-education, of the break- 
down of cast barriers, of victory over innumerable obstacles 
made mountainous by ignorance and lack of funds, is to 
recapture the exhilaration with which in the undisillusioned 
twenties one watched such a Russian film as General Line. 
A small boy bee-hunting in the forest, an elderly outcast 
bearing a basketful of fine fresh full-sized eggs to the co- 
operative market, a whole village toiling in new-found unity 
to build, for the first time, a road linking them with the 
outside world—these and other similar pictures catch the 
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imagination and warm the heart. But the pioneering element 
is not the whole story. More important is its underlying 
sp:rit, recalling that of Albert Schweitzer’s story of Lambarene. 
Here, naively expressed, implied rather than described, is an 
ideal of New Testament neighbourliness al] the more im- 
pressive for the complete absence of missionary intolerance 
and the fullness of the co-operation revealed, in spiritual as 
well as in material matters, between Christian and Hindu. 


Dr Hatch deals with the human, the small-scale, the grass- 
reots; Mr Hanson with the technical, the continental, the 
aerial view. He is an optimist with a difference. Erosion ? 
Pressure of population? Stagnation? Famine? Nonsense. 
The frontier is there for all to see. The Arctic can be hos- 
pitable, the promise of the Amazon Basin equals that of the 
prairies a hundred years ago. Africa can support a dense and 
highly civilised culture, if only the new pioneers will have 
the sense to learn from their existing inhabitants and co- 
operate justly with them. His evidence for these propositions 
ranges from the solidly practical to mere bluff assertiveness ; 
he is bumptiously intolerant of disagreement, wonderfully 
tolerant, on the other hand, of any kind of brutality and 
tyranny, from Liberia to Siberia, whose result is a conquest 
of new resources. Of his understanding of the economic, as 
against the technical, situation enough can be inferred from 
the fact that the highest aim of United States policy, in his 
view, is to emancipate American industry from dependence on 
raw material imports from the British Empire. One wonders, 
with some misgiving, whether the assistance presently forth- 
coming from America under the Fourth Point will take its 
colour from the Hatches or from the Hansons. 


Faith in the Commonwealth 


«The British Family of Nations.” By John Coatman. 
George G. Harrap. London igs0. 271 pages. 10s. 6d 


Tue title of this book, which on the wrapper is superimposed 
upon a map of the world with the Commonwealth countries 
picked out in the traditional red, gives it a somewhat outmoded 
air. In one sense this is misleading. Mr Coatman is not 
preoccupied with past developments ; on the contrary his book 
contains little history and less constitutional theory. It is, 
however, indicative of the advantages and disadvantages of his 
approach. The events of the last decade have not shaken Mr 
Coatman’s faith in the political ideas of the Commonwealth 
nor seriously modified his opinion of its place in the world. 
His faith enables him to write with understanding of recent 
developments in dominion status and with sympathy for 
colonial aspirations, but in the external field he makes insuffi- 
cient allowance for the changes that have taken place in the 
pattern of world politics. It is partly for this reason that the 
book gives an impression of complacency, which is heightened 
by an almost ecstatic recitation of the vast potential wealth of 
various Commonwealth countries. Southern Rhodesia “ may 
well provide the most spectacular example of industrial 
development in the Commonwealth in the next few decades ” ; 
Northern Rhodesia has “ great possibilities ” with its “ immense 
deposits of copper”; “the immense promise of the African 
colonies is hardly appreciated ” ; “ British Borneo seems to be 
one of the most promising areas for Commonwealth oil pro- 
duction in the near future.” It all sounds very exciting, but, 
at a time when we have become painfully aware of the diffi- 


culties of translating promise into achievement, also a little 
unreal. 


In the political field Mr Coatman is also disposed to over- 
statement or confident prediction. The reinforcement of the 
Colonial Office Ministerial team by the appointment of a 
Minister of State in 1948 is accorded overmuch significance. 
while the once familiar presumption that the colonies of 
today wil] be the dominions of tomorrow is accepted with- 
out any adequate examination of how far it is justified at 
the present time. But if all these are reasons why the reader 
should approach this book in a critical spirit he should not be 
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thereby discouraged from reading it. It contains some sh 
comment and much useful information, selected yy 
insight that is born not of cool detachment but of daa 


Southern Survey 


“Economic Survey of Latin America, 1948.” 
tions, H.M. Stationery Office. 279 pages. 165 


Tue Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Lat 
America has issued a report, which is the first step in 7 
preparation of a complete and fully documented Study of . 
economic condition of the South American republics. A 
complete statistical data are lacking, and the available Materia] 
not always strictly comparable, this is nevertheless a ehike 
commentary on both prewar and postwar conditions in the 
region. The clear graphs and tables, and the well considered 
conclusions drawn from them, will be an invaluable aid to al] 
who are concerned, either practically or academically b 
the subject. 


While it is true that all Latin American countries depen 
in the main on exporting primary products, there js ay 
important distinction in that the mineral producing and the 
tropical agricultural countries export to the United States, and 
are therefore in a position to import dollar goods in exchange 
while the non-tropical agricultural countries export their basi 
products to Europe and Great Britain, and can only buy the 
dollar goods they need out of the conversion of their favourable 
balance of payments. 


As a result of the depression and two world wars, attempts 
were made to achieve a more balanced economy, designed t 
decrease dependence on extra-hemisphere imports, and foreign 
capital in general. Industrialisation, and an enhanced war- 
time demand from the United States for South American 
products, seemed to be solving the problem along the desired 
lines, but contemporary conditions emphasise the permanent 
fact that the United States does not import meat and grain, 
while Europe and the United Kingdom do. For the non- 
tropical countries, therefore, economic integration with the 
ERP nations would appear indispensable ; and owing to the 
disposition of natural resources throughout the southern 
continent industrial development in any of its republics must 
depend on the import of capital goods, either from Europe 
or the States. Moreover, the majority of Latin Americans still 
prefer to put their savings into real estate, so that industrialisi- 
tion continues to need the stimulus of foreign investment. The 
long term conclusion of the survey is that the traditional 
economic pattern of the region can change little, in spite 
the fact that the internal development of separate countrits 
may show a drastic reorganisation. 


Ithough 


with 


Youth and the Youth Service 


“ Eighty Thousand Adolescents, A Study of Young People 
in Birmingham.” By the Staff and Students of West- 
hill Training College for the Edward Cadbury 
Charitable Trust. Allen and Unwin. — 188 page 
12s. 6d. 


No problem of today is more insistently brought to the notct 
of the ordinary citizen than the doings, or misdoings, of bey’ 
and girls between fourteen and eighteen or nineteen. Few * 
gravely afflict the national conscience, of none, perhaps, # 
the essential conditions so little understood. Explanations #* 
frequent ; efforts to find a remedy not Jess numerous ; stasis 
however, are in short supply. Considerable importance thus 
attaches to this survey. It is a serious effort, admittedly witha 
a narrowish field, to get at the facts, and it took three yo 
to complete. 


It is based partly on visits to about a quarter of the youl 
organisations in Birmingham, partly on two questionnaic” 
one sent to the youth organisations ; the other direct to 0 
young people themselves. This second questionnaire, it 
to be added, went to about 3,000 adolescents, there were 13 
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* A book of facts 
about people 


‘The Home Market’ 


That there have been vast changes in our people’s way of living 
since 1939 we all know. But what are these changes? ‘The Home 
Market’ tells the whole story — and tells it clearly and tersely with 
tables, pictorial diagrams, maps, using the minimum of text 
matter. From this book you learn the latest composition and 
distribution of population; changes in the number and 

size of families; drift from one region to another; what is 

earned and how it is spent; what papers people read. 

You see a complete picture of the new Britain, 

This is a book that every manufacturer and advertising man 
needs. It is also a book of great value to the sociologist, the 
economist, the administrator and politician. The first issues of 
‘The Home Market’, of which Major G. Harrison and 

Mr. F.C. Mitchell of The London Press Exchange were 

joint authors, gained a high reputation in 1936 and 1939, and this 
first post-war edition has been brought entirely up to date 

and re-written by their colleague Dr. Mark Abrams, 


15/- or 15/6 post FREes 


From leading booksellers, 
or from the publishers, George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


The Distribution of 


Consumer Goods 


J. B. JEFFERYS 


A factual survey of costs and methods in 1938 in- 
cluding case studies of more than a hundred com- 
modities. Published for the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. 6 charts in colour, 

355. net 


Portrait of a Profession 


The Civil Service Tradition 


SIR EDWARD BRIDGES 


“Sir Edward Bridges possesses most notably that 
combination of personal modesty with intellectual 
power which makes the born Civil Servant; and 
these qualities shine through his Rede Lecture.’ 
THE TIMES, Is. 6d, net 


The British Constitution 


SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


The new edition of this lucid and popular account 
of British parliamentary has been revised 
to take account of the experience of the first post-war 
parliament. Ready 16 Fune. 12s. 6d. net 
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UNITED NATIONS 





er 


Now Available: 
Economic Survey of Europe 


in 1949 
320 pp. 22s. 6d. (23s. 3M.) 


A comprehensive review of current European economic 
conditions prepared by the Secretariat of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe. 

The Survey analyses the European economy as a whole and 
discusses such problems as the effects of devaluation, proses 
of industrial expansion, intra-European trade and the dollar 
shortage. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe 


Annual Subscription—I11s. 3d. (post free) 

Issued three times a year—in July, October and January— 
by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe 
to report on the European economy in the intervals between 
the publication of the annual Survey. 

The Bulletin presents the latest available statistics on 
European economic conditions as well as special articles and 
studies. 

Prices in brackets include postage 


United Nations Publications 
are obtainable from 
H.M. Stationery Office : London (Post Orders : P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1), Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Bristol, Belfast, or through any bookseller. 





YOU MUST SEE 


Contact 


CONTACT is the new magazine designed for your 
reading profit and pleasure 


CONTACT in gay holiday mood will take you to 
Scandinavia and Italy, France and 
Spain, from Anglesey to the Charing 
Cross Road 


CONTACT introduces you to a new prodigy of the 
theatre and to a new ballet 


CONTACT helps you plan your holiday reading and 
lists the European music festivals for 
you 


CONTACT helps you navigate your car abroad and 
takes you to lunch at Paris bistros 


Buy your copy today! 
2s. at all bookstalls. 
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replies, and the statistical tables are based on 1,000 replies. 
This may seem a rather slender statistical foundation. The 
research workers, however, were careful in selection, and, on 
the whole, the replies can be taken as generally representative 
and the conclusions reached as generally valid. 


Those conclusions fall into two separate groups. One is 
concerned with the raw material on which the Youth Service 
works ; the other with the organisation and activities of the 
Youth Service itself. The answers, which the research workers 
believe to have been carefully and honestly given, give a fair 
picture of the raw material about which the national con- 
science is so worried. That picture can be described in two 
ways. On the reassuring side is the fact that things cre not 
quite so bad as the sensational “snaps” in the press suggest. 
There is general stability of employment ; only a minority of 
young people drink or gamble ; about a quarter attend church 
or chapel regularly ; cinema attendances are of the osder of 
three a fortnight, which is less than had been expected ; quite 


Letters to 


Laval and Britain 


Sir,—I was the correspondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune in Vichy from July 17, 1940, until November 12, 
1041, and therefore I read with astonishment the statement of 
Jacques Guérard in his letter published in your issue of May 
13th last that Laval was “no enemy of England.” 


I had seen Laval several times in his office on the Champs 
Elysées during the winter of 1939-1940 and knew from what he 
told me that he had never forgiven Britain for her part in 
taking sanctions against Italy in 1935 and so ruining his agree- 
ment with Mussolini. On July 25, 1940, Laval received the 
American newspapermen in his office at the Hotel du Parc 
at Vichy. My diary entry for that date says that Laval 

Was very bitter against the English, When I asked him 

whether he didn’t think that the future of France depended on 

Britain winning the war, he said (1) he was sure England 

wouldn’t win the war, (2) that France didn’t look to England 

to safeguard her interests. 

About a month later Paul Baudoin, then Foreign Minister of 
the Vichy Government, said that he would receive the 
American press and would answer one question from each of 
us, if it were submitted in advance. My question, handed in 
to M. Guérard, at that time chef de cabinet to Baudoin, read: 

Other than by a British victory, how can France expect to 
regain Alsace-Lorraine and to retain her Empire? 
_ M. Guérard refused to accept this question, declaring that 
it was “ insulting.” 


—Yours faithfully, 
New York Herald Tribune 


Joun ELiotr 


Wages Policy 


S1r,—The position of the lower paid workers, especially of 
those earning less than {5 a week in basic earnings, has been 
an urgent problem for some considerable time, and in the new 
demands for wage increases we are bound to hear more on 
the subject. But so far I have seen no figures which would 
help us to understand how widespread the condition is, in 
what trades it is to be found and from these, why the position 
has arisen at all. 


As matters stand at present, an affair of social concern, 
more political than economic, will be made the excuse for a 
general increase in wages with a long-term benefit to very 
few. In the. contest those with less than £5 a week will 
receive differing benefits, depending on the strength in 
bargaining of. their respective unions, and the ability of their 
respective industries to absorb the increased costs. 


My own suggestion is that the Government should gather 
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a substantial time is spent at home, though “at home” may 
sometimes be synonymous with “on the streets.” Against that 
however, is to be set the inescapable fact that the majority 
of these adolescents live in a sort of mental and spiritual 
vacuum. Few show any sign of ambition ; few read or want 
to read, except the easiest and least useful material ; not Many 
have much in the way of mechanical aptitudes. In general, the 
concern seems to be to fill in leisure time with the mininum 
of effort. 


As regards the Youth Service, it appears, on the evidence of 
this survey, that the organisations which keep their members 
and benefit their members are those, so to speak, with g 
purpose—the pre-Service organisations, the uniformed bodies, 
the clubs associated with churches and chapels, even the 
politically-minded youth clubs. The survey comes down very 
definitely on the side of the organisations with a religious back- 
ground and purpose. The club which seeks merely to {ij] 
leisure has no future and is of doubtful value. 


the Editor 


the material and statistics concerning all employed persons 
who are at present earning less than a certain “minimum” 
wage (say £5) for a basic week (say 44 hours). It should 
then classify the reasons why the wage earner cannot earn 
more either in the same trade or by moving to another. 


For those who are still young enough to have prospects of 
promotion or upgrading, or could be trained for a more highly 
paid job, I think the Government, given the present economic 
attitude of society, should allow the incentive of moving to 
operate unaided. 


But for those who are 40 years old or more a change is far 
more difficult, no matter what theoretical advantages wage 
differentials may offer. In cases such as these Parliament 
might well consider granting a subsidy in the form of a pension 
until the normal age of retirement, of an amount sufficient to 
bring the wages to the “minimum” level. The details could 
be worked out more fully only with the aid of more precise 
figures, but it would be an essential feature that the subsidies 
should be paid only to those at present in the employment, 
ie. no future applicants could qualify. This would limit the 
economic disincentive effect to these few cases where we have 
presumed no incentive to exist. 


Such a subsidy would also make the nature of the payment 
clearly recognisable—a social judgment about minimum living 
standards. As such it would not be chargeable to the industry, 
with effects on employment and prices. Other wage demands 
would then have to stand or fall on their merits.—Yours 
faithfully, R. A. GREGORY 


33 Kitchener Road, Portswood, Southampton 


Featherbed Farming 


Sir,—It is a mistake to discuss this matter from the stand- 
point of justice and injustice and moral indignation. The 
question which really matters is: in contemporary 
is it intelligent to devote money and time to farming? In 
terms of currency per nutritional unit, British produce is not 
competitive with imported produce. This is supposed to show 
that the British farmer is inefficient and should have his profit 
reduced. In fact it means that the British farming process 
is a high-cost process like all other British processes, paying 
off too much all along the line: vet, engineer, worker, s¢¢ 
man, miller, advisory officer, appliance merchant, fertilise 
manufacturer, civil servant, agricultural journalist—they all 
take too big a cut, like everyone else in Britain (except tht 
farmer). 


Food costs more than people want, so they think “bash the 
farmer and make it cheaper.” But agriculture will not ©o” 
tinue to function unless it earns on its capital comparably with 
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other industries which require capital, pays equivalent salaries 
and provides for depreciation. If foreign, particularly 
American, produce could be freely obtained and if wars did 
not occur, there would be no need for agriculture to continue 
‘9 function except in election years. But the same high-cost 
factors which make agricultural produce expensive, operating 
throughout the British economy, preclude food imports on the 
orewar scale. The impeccable efficiency of agriculture’s urban 
critics has not, surprisingly, made them sufficiently competitive 
exporters to buy American food surpluses. In the event this 
gation, with a sigh, has resigned itself to eating English. It 
will also have to resign: itself to doing so at cost, including 
interest, salaries and depreciation. If the cost is high, it has 
nly itself to blame.—Yours faithfully, R. N. HicinsoTHaM 


Mull Farm, Robertsbridge, Sussex 


Oxford on Keynes 


Sirn,—Surely Mr Fforde has forgotten imports, that 
sovereign remedy for inflation. I am the last to attack 
American fiscal policy tn recent years for it is clearly this and 
nothing else that has saved the free world. When there was 
nothing to import, and a vast export surplus was necessary to 
preserve democracy elsewhere, a budget surplus was in order. 
But Europe can now supply the goods and the export surplus 
has become an incubus. Of all countries America has least 
to fear from inflation and most to gain from full employment, 
as with her large gold reserves she can import indefinitely. 


Quite apart from the possibility of imports, we should mis- 
trust the doctrine that unemployment regularly below 5 per 
cent is inflationary and therefore necessitates physical controls. 
Often and confidently asserted nowadays, it remains without 
proof. If it were true it would be an overwhelming argument 
u favour of physical controls. But even with an improving 
balance of trade so little unemployment has not been 
inflationary in France, and in any case inflation with physical 
controls is surely quite as noxious as without them. 


I remain convinced, Sir, that the crudest and most naive 
ittitude is here the right one. The post-Keynesian subtleties 
do not apply.—Yours faithfully, P. J. D. Wiles 


New College, Oxford 


Defence of the Levant 


Sir,—The main thesis of your article on “The Defence of 
the Levant,” published in The Economist of last week, is 
‘hat the first aim of the west with regard to the Near and 
Middle East should be the strengthening of the defences of 
this area. Although it is realised, especially in Turkey, that 
the defence requirements of the area are urgent, it seems 
‘to me that the pre-condition of a lasting and secure basis for 
‘o-Operation between Near and Middle Eastern countries and 
the western world is the working out by the countries con- 
cerned and by the west of a general social and economic 
‘evelopment plan covering the whole area and laying down, 


} las concrete a form as feasible and country by country, the 


~ocial and economic standards, the achievement of which could 
oe made possible by the efforts of the countries themselves 
and the help of the Atlantic community in, say, the next ten 
of twenty years, 

This collective approach to economic and social planning 
might be the best way of overcoming national susceptibilities 
aud I do not think that any of the governments concerned, 
nowever reactionary, could incur the responsibility of refusing 
‘0 participate in this general scheme. 

Until the time when the west has the vision and the audacity 
‘o interfere in the Near East with a view to helping govern- 
nents which make progress towards the stated goals and to 
withdrawing support from governments which fail to do so, 
the inhabitants of the Middle East will continue to view all 

feat Powers as equally self-interested and their attentions 
‘S unwelcome and oppressive.—Yours faithfully, 

7 Peas Hill, Cambridge Osman OKYAR 
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Achievements of an 
Industry 


Genius for invention is inherent in the British 
people. In a previous series of announcements 
— ‘‘ Ancestors of an Industry’? —I.C.l. told the 
story of Britain’s scientific pioneers from A.D.1144. 
The present series is designed to describe some 
recent British chemical achievements, many of 
which have been the genesis of new products 
and processes which have given fresh vigour to 
the nation’s industry. 

Such achievements have been sometimes the 
brilliant discoveries of inspired individuals, but 
are more often the work of teams of research 
chemists co-operating on a given task and working 
to a set plan. The announcements in this series 
are proof—if proof were needed —that the 


British spirit of initiative and enterprise is still 


alive, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Westminster in Washington 


(From Our American Staff) 


HE suspicion that, as the New York Herald Tribune 
said recently, “the old division between Executive and 
Legislature is increasingly impracticable under conditions in 
which the nation as a whole must assume large and con- 
tinuing obligations in a greater political organisation” has 
led to some hopeful American exploration of British consti- 
tutional practices. It was for long assumed, and is still 
regularly asserted by the Chicago Tribune, that, because the 
British Constitution is not available, like the American, in 
one package, it does not exist at all. But lately it has been 
discovered and searched for some cure for those constitutional 
diseases which are epidemic in the United States Govern- 
ment but from which Britain seems immune. 

The knowledge that the McCarthy episode would have 
been stifled at birth under the Parliamentary system, and 
that the Senate subcommittee investigating his charges was 
doing little more than strike partisan attitudes, led the 
Washington Post to suggest (in a three-column leading article 
reprinted all over the country) the creation of a Commission 
on National Security. It should be appointed, the Post 
thought, by the President “after genuine bipartisan agree- 
ment on its membership.” This idea was welcomed every- 
where as a means of climbing out of the McCarthy mess, 
and the British type of Royal Commission was mentioned 
more than once as a possible model. The value of the Royal 
Commission as an investigating device was brought forcibly 
to American notice when so many convictions were obtained 
in the Canadian spy case with so little fuss. Four years of 
hysteria having produced far less south of the border, 
magical properties are sometimes attributed to the British 
treatment. 

The division between Executive and Legislature, however, 
is not, like Senator McCarthy, a disease which finally runs 
its course or one which is susceptible to cures ; it is a struc- 
tural defect in the Constitution, one which was the accidental 
product of Montesquieu’s misunderstanding of the workings 
of the checks and balances of the English system. A first 
attempt to overcome this defect by outflanking the Constitu- 
tion was made last week when the Secretary of State spoke 
to, and was questioned by, both Houses of Congress when 
he came back from Europe. The current popularity of 
British models was shown by the persistent way in which 
this session was compared to question time in the House of 
Commons. 


The session was only partially successful—for a number 
of reasons, none of which need be continuing ones. The 









‘* AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff’? are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 


locust-plague of press, movie and television photographers 
will presumably leave such meetings in peace as soon a 
they have picked the publicity field clean.  Withou the 
blinding light and heat of the Kleig lights, all concerned wi 
be more relaxed ; the questioners, when they are used to the 
new procedure, will be less nervous and, therefore, less com- 
bative in manner. And it was, perhaps, a mistake to have 
the first question period for a Cabinet Officer immediately 
after he had read a long, taut state paper which contained 
a great deal of meat. The more intelligent among his 
audience obviously wanted time to digest it before asking 
questions and stayed silent, leaving the field largely to those 
who had brought their King Charles’s Heads with them. 


The performance bore little or no resemblance to question 
time at Westminster—except that questions were asked— 
and, indeed, the right model is much nearer home, in the 
Town Meetings of New England. That last week’s session 
sounded at times more like the shareholders’ annual meeting 
of a company that had had a bad year was a reflection of the 
curious mutual distrust between Congress and Mr Acheson. 
The questions emphasised the shareholders’ concern with 
the misfortunes which had befallen the company’s Chinese 
branch, but failed to show that anybody appreciated the 
importance of the agreements the managing director had just 
concluded for the development of the European market. 


There were, however, enough members of Congress who 
approved the experiment—in particular those who do nt 
belong to any of the committees studying foreign affairs and 
who appreciated the opportunity of questioning the Secretary 
of State at first hand—to give this experiment a second 
chance. It fits, after all, into the pattern of total diplomacy 
at home and the creation of an Atlantic Community abroad 
which Mr Acheson considers vital to western security. Fach 
member of Congress must understand the nature of the 
crisis and accept his full share of responsibility for the 
operation of foreign policy ; each member of the Amencan 
public must understand and must behave in such a way & 
to help his country’s policy. All the Atlantic countries mus 
understand and integrate their policies to the same end. 


* 


Mr Acheson showed what had given him the greatts 
satisfaction during his European visit by the emphasis he 
put on the passage in his speech describing the meeting’. 
“ The significance of the discussions,” he said, , 

lies in the fact tha working business meetings # 

that they are ; ose temas institution. In this asp“ 
of the meetings, we see the outward sign of a comprehens®t 


which ran through discussion and every resolution 
that the North Atlantic’ Cémnmmnaniey is emerging as 4 politi 
reality of the greatest importance, 


‘ : Ein that 
It is only when such a political reality is in prospect 


the policy of building balanced collective forces becom*s 
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military possibility. And without balanced collective forces, 

and he repeated this view to the Senate Committees later, 
we can see no way to accomplish the job of defence and at 
the same time to get ahead with the constructive task of 
building a successfully functioning economy in the free 
world, 

Having succeeded better than he hoped abroad, the 
Secretary of State must now turn his attention back to the 
home front. The gaps between country and country seem 
to be slowly closing ; he must now try to close those between 
Executive and Legislature and between Government and 
people. Regular meetings with Congress seem the only way, 
short of a major change in the Constitution, to do the former 
while the latter means a wearisome series of speaking engage- 
ments over the next few months. His experience in San 
Francisco in March, where he started his campaign of 
explanation of the nature of the world situation, was an 
encouraging beginning, but only a beginning. Total 
diplomacy will have to be explained in every big city in the 
country before the balanced collective forces have what they 
so urgently need—a balanced collective opinion behind them 
in the United States. 

For, as Mr Acheson told Congress, 


how far and how fast we go depends . . . especially on the 
United States. These meetings will be just as important as 
the Government and the people of America choose to make 
them. If we now support on a sustained basis the measures 
necessary to Make this co-operative venture a success, we 
will not find wanting a similar response from our friends and 
allies. 
Two days later, when explaining the second year’s require- 
ments for military aid, he offered no respite from the cost of 
preparedness im the foreseeable future, offering instead 
prospects of “more rather than less effort.” Such bitter 
truths will not please either Congress or the country, both 
of whom have been told since the end of the war that the 
various foreign aid programmes would, within the arbitrary 
time limit put on them, make Western Europe economically 
viable and self-defending. But they flow inevitably from the 
reluctant admission that no end can be seen to the Russian 
cold war or to the need for permanent western vigilance, 
and Mr Acheson is stating them more and more bluntly. 


At such a time the response of the friends and allies 
becomes important, as was shown by Senator Knowland’s 
request for information on the proportion of each country’s 
budget (national income would, perhaps, be a better guide) 
which is being devoted to defence. There is no doubt that 
the United States is willing to do its share—and, at the 
moment, more than its share. But the value of the American 
effort will not have been proved until Britain first, and other 
countries later, move from the category of dependence into 
that of independence—and finally into that of partners able 
to carry some of the burden. 


American Notes * 
Arms for Allies 


Provided they pay their money, Congress and the 
American people can take their choice of official statements 
on the Mutual Defence Assistance Programme and can make 
up their own minds both about the for peace and 


the duration and cost of the The President, 
sending his request br a second year’s authorisa- 
tion for MDAP, denounced “ Communist imperialism ” and 
Russia’s aggressive power politics in unprecedented detail ; 
he seemed to imply that Europe will need the defensive 
Strength which, as his ing report showed, has 
been mobilised with une success as the pro- 
gramme’s first year. But at his recent press erences Mr 
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Truman has insisted that genuine peace is nearer today 
than at any time since he took office. Mr Acheson, giving 
evidence to Congressional committees, emphasised that 
MDAP is a programme for preserving peace, not for waging 
war, but refused to make any concession to those questioners 
who hoped that its cost might be reduced before long. The 
Secretary of State is naturally anxious to allay Europe’s 
apprehensions about the programme; the Secretary of 
Defence, on the other hand, is accustomed to encouraging 
the apprehensions that are an even sharper spur to Con- 
gressional generosity than are hopes that the generosity will 
not have to be repeated. Mr Johnson in his evidence there- 
fore stressed not only the danger of war but also the possi- 
bility that military aid might cost less next year. 


This seems improbable, since the programme is now 
changing from an emergency one in which small arms and 
surplus supplies were sent to the Atlantic Pact countries 
into a long-term one involving tactical aircraft and other 
weapons, the best and most modern that American techno- 
logy can devise. Apparently it is the defensive potentialities 
of these new weapons that explains ‘why both Mr Johnson 
and General Bradley now believe that a successful stand in 
western Europe is possible. And it is the knowledge that 
their soldiers would no longer be needed merely as expend- 
able tank fodder that has made the new idea of balanced 
collective forces acceptable to European countries, an idea 
which goes far beyond that of the integrated planning on 
which Congress insisted last year. 


Under the Administration’s proposed authorisation for 
military aid in the coming fiscal year, the Atlantic Pact 
countries will have $1 billion, as they did during the present 
year. The rest of the total of $1,222,500,000—which is 
slightly less than last year, but slightly more than the 
budget estimate—is to reinforce the democratic dam at the 
other places where pressure is greatest—Greece, Turkey, 
Iran, Korea, the Philippines and the general area of China, 
which has come to mean South-east Asia. The effectiveness 
of such reinforcement is demonstrated by the fact that 
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Greece and Turkey this year need $90 million less than they 
did last. 


Various changes which experience has shown to be desir- 
able are also requested in order to make the legislation more 
fiexibie. Some modification is needed of the regulation 
requiring countries not eligible for military aid to pay in 
advance for any weapons they buy ; the difficulties to which 
this has given rise in the case of Canada were discussed last 
week by our Ottawa correspondent on page 1223 of The 
Economist. The Administration would also like broader 
powers to foster military production in Europe ; at present 
only materials and machine tools may be provided for this 
purpose. Finally, most important and also most controversial, 
the President has asked for authority to divert, at his discre- 
tion, a “small portién” of authorised funds to places not 
specifically mentioned in the Act, should Communist pres- 
sures be applied unexpectedly. 


* * * 


Commission of Last Resort ? 


Mr Sawyer’s decision to throw two officials of the 
Department of Commerce to the Congressional lions does 
-more than condemn them without trial—for few will take 
seriously the assurance that ouster proceedings do not reflect 


upon their loyalty. It also reveals, for the first time, a Cabinet ~ 


officer attaching greater weight to the judgment, suspicions, 
and threats of a Congressional sub-committee than to the 
decisions of the Administration’s own loyalty boards. In the 
midst of Senator McCarthy’s attack upon “ Communists ” 
in the State Department, this is a concession that should not 
have been lightly made. 


The two officials are Mr Remington, who was cleared of 
charges brought by Miss Elizabeth Bentley two years ago, 
and reinstated in a less sensitive post in the Department of 
Commerce, and Mr Lee. Mr Remington is in fresh jeopardy ; 
a grand jury is considering whether new testimony that he 
was a Communist in 1937—when he was 18—warrants an 
indictment. Mr Lee is accused of using his position to delay 
aid shipments to the Chinese Nationalists, and of obtaining 
naturalisation under false pretences. Democratic members 
of a Commerce sub-committee are thought to have promised 
Mr Sawyer that, if he dropped these Jonahs, his department 
would escape the wholesale investigation that the Republicans 
are still demanding. 

* 


One of the reasons Mr Truman hesitates to appoint the 
high calibre, non-political commission to report on the 
McCarthy charges, which many observers believe alone would 
command public confidence, is precisely that it would reflect 
unfavourably, and quite unfairly, upon the work of the 
Loyalty Review Board. But the group of liberal Republicans, 
headed by Senator Smith of Maine, who last week denounced 
both Senator McCarthy’s methods and Republicans who hope 
to profit from them, were only less critical of Democratic 
“whitewashing.” Even if the sub-committee investigating 
Mr McCarthy’s charges were blameless—and Senator 
Tydings, its chairman, has sometimes been over-hasty in 
jumping to favourable conclusions—the fact that three of its 
members are running for re-election this year is regrettable. 
It makes a unanimous verdict impossible to obtain, arouses 
suspicions of bias, and deprives them of the time to do a 
thorough job. 


The President’s reluctant decision to allow the sub- 
committee to see the 81 loyalty files of the State Department, 
which Senator McCarthy once said would settle the matter 
one way or another, is likely to have no such effect. Mr 
McCarthy insists the files have been “raped” of their 
incriminating evidence and that, in any case, they do not 
cover all his suspects. The Amerasia story alone opens up 
a new, though related, field of inquiry. y two convic- 
tions were obtained, in 1945, against the staff of the magazine 
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and those who had supplied it with secret government docy 
ments. The Republicans are far from satisfied that this wac 
due entirely to the excessive zeal of government agents ae 
entered the office, and private homes, without 4 seach 
warrant. Evidence so obtained cannot be used in a trial. 


Senator Tydings himself has asked the President for the 
assistance of a non-partisan, fact-finding group, even though 
this may be interpreted as a confession of failure. M; 
McCarthy boasts that he will keep up his barrage uni] 
election day, and few doubt his ability to do so. In view of 
the Democrats’ inability to silence his guns on the political 
level, Mr Truman may be forced to create a commission of 
inquiry whose conclusions would carry conviction to member 
of both parties. P 


* * * 


Segregation Struck Down 


The President’s civil rights programme for the Negro 
may be held up in Congress, but the Supreme Court took 
an historic step forward this week when it struck down 
segregation in three test cases. These revolutionary decisions, 
each one unanimous, follow close on the heels of the abolition 
of segregation in the Armed Forces. The issue was the right 
of the South to force Negroes to use “ separate but equal ” 
facilities. This “separate but equal” doctrine is the legal 
fiction that for over fifty years has permitted the whit 
South to evade the guarantee of equal protection under the 
laws for all races embodied in the Fourteenth Amendment. 


In fact, as has often been noted, separation has been rigidly 
enforced, and equality ignored. Had the Supreme Court 
merely found that the education and railway meals offered 
Negroes were inferior to those provided for whites, these 
cases would only have reinforced earlier decisions that have 
already required the South to begin to supply better educa- 
tion for its Negroes. But the Court went further, though 
it still attacked the “separate but equal ” formula only by 
indirection. In the first case, that of Mr Henderson, who, 
unfortunately for the Southern Railway, was a member of Mr 
Roosevelt’s Commission on Fair Employment Practices, it 
found that the refusal to serve him a meal because the only 
vacant seats were at tables reserved for whites was a viola 
tion of a little-known clause in the Interstate Commerce Act. 
In the second, Mr McLaurin complained that the University 
of Oklahoma, although it admitted him to white classes, 
forced him first to sit outside the door of the lecture-room 
and later in a section labelled “ Reserved for Coloured.” 
His meals could be eaten in the school cafeteria, but not 
with white students. These restrictions, said the Court, 
impaired Mr McLaurin’s ability to mix with other students 
and constituted a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


It was in the third case, however, that the Supreme Court 
demonstrated that equality and separation could never exis 
together. It insisted that the very fact that the Negro law 
school set up by Texas excluded all whites—85 per cent 
the State’s population—prevented Mr Sweatt from mingling 
with his future colleagues at the Bar and thus placed him at 
an educational disadvantage. He was ordered to be admitted 
to the White law school. The highest tribunal has decided 
that no matter how excellent the facilities offered a Negi 
they are not equal if they are separate. 


* 


There are no legal precedents for these decisions ; indeed 


the 17 States that practise segregation counted upon a favour 


able verdict because they could not beheve the Court capable 
of eating so many of its past words. The decisions 


3 


only to these specific cases, though the Negro organisation — 
can be counted upon to press the new doctrine with eth 
and, in graduate education, at least, to which few Nee 
aspire, the barriers were already being let down. It wou! 
be optimistic, however, to expect the decisions to have #- 
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effect upon the whole educational system of the South com- 
parable to that exerted by the Supreme Court’s decision to 
outlaw the “ white primary.” This was the device that pre- 
yented the Negro from casting an effective vote, and the 
Court’s ban has resulted in substantial increases in Negro 
voting. It will take a long and painful—perhaps even violent 
—period of adjustment before segregation in the schools is 
abandoned. Mr Truman, however, may congratulate him- 
self on having won back for his party some of the Negro 
votes lost when the Senate refused even to discuss a civil 
rights Bill; his Department of Justice filed briefs in support 
of the cases brought by the Negroes, and in the Henderson 
case opposed that of another government agency, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


* * * 


Labour United ? 


The American Federation of Labour, standing on its 
usual dignity, showed little more enthusiasm than in the past 
for the suggestion, made by the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations in April, that it is time to reweave the various 
strands of the labour movement into a solid rope. Mr 
Murray, president of the CIO, really wants a number of 
separate ropes, specially designed for hauling labour’s friends 
to Congress in the November elections, for pulling wages 
and welfare payments up to higher levels, and for other 
purposes where united action seems desirable in the interests 
of the country’s 1§ million trade unionists. But in his letter 
to Mr Green, president of the AFL, and to the heads of the 
independent unions, Mr Murray proposed the establishment 
of a joint committee which would work first, it is true, for 


| “functional unity” to achieve these immediate aims, but 


later for the “ organic unity” which has not existed since 
1936. The CIO’s unwillingness to discuss such an abandon- 
ment of its independence and the AFL’s refusal to discuss 
anything else has frustrated all previous attempts to splice 
the broken ends of the trade union rope. 


Mr Murray’s concession this time did at least induce the 
AFL to unbend to the extent of proposing a renewed effort 
to achieve complete unity. Mr Green argues that as long 
as the two organisations are competing against each other 
for members, they will find it impossible to co-operate 
satisfactorily in other fields. The AFL can afford to be 
generous; at the moment its membership seems to be stabi- 
lised at nearly eight million, while the CIO, after a decline 
in 1948, can honestly claim only about five million. The 
fear that it will be swamped explains the CIO’s reluctance 
(0 give up its independence. Nor can its ambitious young 
hopefuls, such as Mr Reuther, be expected to feel happy 
about a unity which would reduce not only the number of 


top jobs in the trade union world, but also their chances of 
getting them. 


* 


Another difficulty arises from the rival unions within each 
organisation claiming jurisdiction over the same type of 
worker. But today the old argument over craft or industrial 
unions is a dying issue, and the AFL hardly challenges the 
CIO’s right to represent the big groups of automobile and 
steel workers who make up about one-third of its member- 
ship. The CIO’s Communist purge has sterilised the red 
germ with which it might have infected the AFL, and its 
readiness to work with the AFL in the international trade 
union federation has removed another cause of friction. 
There is therefore rather more solid reason than in the past 
for hopes that the latest approach may eventually bring 
unity. The CIO leaders are expected to give their answer 
to the AFL counter-proposal this week. The conversations 
seem likely to go on at least until after polling day in 
November, since a breakdown would hamper the joint 
political action which is already being undertaken by various 
labour groups in many cities and States, and out of which 
4 genuinely united labour movement may gradually be woven. 
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Run-off in North Carolina 


Senator Frank Graham, of North Carolina, has helped 
to salvage some of the prestige the Administration lost when 
Senator Pepper was defeated in the recent Florida primaries. 
A supporter of most of the Administration’s policies, and the 
true representative of the most progressive State in the 
South, Senator Graham secured nearly half of a record vote 
cast to decide the Democratic nominee for Senator. In a one- 
party State the primary is decisive. But Mr Graham 
failed, by about 13,000 votes, to secure an absolute majority, 
and the runner-up, Mr Willis Smith, has, and has used, the 
privilege of asking for a run-off on June 24th. 


Like Senator Pepper, Mr Graham is vulnerable on two 
points: his former membership in various Communist-front 
Organisations, and his belief in Negro rights, though. he 
opposes a federal ban on discrimination against Negroes in 
employment. He was luckier than Senator Pepper in that 
his two chief opponents, Mr Smith and ex-Senator Reynolds, 
themselves observed considerable restraint, though a whisper- 
ing campaign no doubt did Mr Graham some harm. But 
unlike Senator Pepper, Mr Graham is credited with having 
been led astray through sheer goodness of heart, and never 
remained with a subversive group once Communist penetra- 
tion was apparent. He has a strong hold on the affection and 
pride of North Carolinians, won during his 19 years as 
president of the State university and a long record of public 
service. His lead is heartening proof that the race issue is 
no longer decisive in an enlightened southern State. 


It seems likely that in a straight fight Senator Graham will 
win ; he needs far fewer of the votes originally cast for the 
unrepentantly isolationist Mr Reynolds than his opponent 
does. To the Democrats, his success is important, not only 
because of his internationalist viewpoint, but because he is 
one of the few links between the northern and southern wings 
of the party. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Report on German Reparations 


E Inter-Allied Reparation Agency (IARA), established 

in January, 1946, to allocate German reparations to the 
allied nations (with the exception of the USSR and Poland) 
has laboured faithfully in a poor cause, beset with frustrations. 
It is, therefore, understandable that its report, covering the 
period from its establishment to the end of 1949, should be 
slightly rancorous in tone and biased in favour of the Potsdam 
Agreement. For this reason, and because the Agency did 
not deal with reparations for the USSR, its survey does not 
provide all the data for a complete judgment of the practical 
results of Potsdam. 


Nevertheless, the report gives much interesting informa- 
tion. The Agency now knows roughly, at long last, the 
value of the pool of reparations under its aegis. Of 
the two chief categories—industrial capital equipment and 
external assets—allocation of the former was due to be 
completed this spring. The total received by the member 
governments will, it is estimated, be as given in the accom- 
panying table. (The figures given by IARA are 1938 values 
expressed in 1938 dollars. They must be multiplied by two, 
according to the IARA report, in order to get approximate 
values in 1949 dollars.) 


THe Totat RECEIVED BY IARA NATIONS 
German external assets within the jurisdiction 
of Member Governments and in neutral 


IIE cao. ck cance niekbae en vide akeceuen $293,300,000 
Incorporation of the Saar in the French 

pent: Sica lee eee cds $17,500,000 
Industrial capital equipment ..................... $146,800,000 
German merchant shipping .............eceeeess $43,200,000 
USSR reciprocal deliveries ..........cecceceeees $1,500,000 
Captured enemy supplies ...........-..scccseeeeeees 14,700,000 


Total $517,000,000 


By the end of 1949 the totals received by the individual 
member governments were as follows : 


(In 1938 Dollars) 


Amount Amount 

Received Received 

Country at End of Country at End of 

1949 1949 
Nn 65s cs eke wiarwanini’ 975,974 I tinh ita sia cats sn tate tl 8,269,015 
PN <9 <ibee0e seis j 3,084,078 RANUNOUEN, 66 occ scice es 1,578,497 
Se pre er 15,161,965 NNR a. ish pit ileiascn erie’ 11,294,660 
CURED |. cine» semen 2,919,363 New Zealand........... 1,053,874 
em. *. shee SN wee 17,277,486 PUB Ss csv cee cues 1,108,328 
Egypt ic inp oan: a 2,565,613 The Netherlands........ 34,500,986 
United States............. 102,569,186 Czechoslovakia... .. a 11,177,432 
DGGG 2 ia ch seek skeen 68,054,728 Union of South Africa .. 6,940,352 
United Kingdom.......... 84,249,297 eae 29,875,350 
GOS Ls kev ckKccswecedeles 10,150,646 ————————as 

SE iteccnniecannnadaan 412,806,830 





America the Main Beneficiary 


Two remarkable facts stand out from these lists. One is 
the low value placed on the Saar. The other is that the 
United States has received more reparations than any other 
of the IARA nations. Considering the billions of dollars 
that the Americans have spent on aid to Germany, the 
amount gained is exceedingly small ; but it remains remark- 
able in view of the lead which Americans have taken in 
opposing reparations. 

The explanation of the United States’ share lies in the 
fact that German external assets seized by the Americans 
were greater than those available to any other IARA nation. 
The US proportion of other reparations (capital equipment 
and merchant shipping) was only 7.34 per cent compared 


with a percentage of 11.80 originally allocated to America 
The United States voluntarily renounced some 65 per cen; 
of the merchant shipping allocated to it. 


British Gains in Shipping and Steel 


The British share of German capital equipment ang 
merchant shipping together has been the greatest, amounting 
to 27.56 per cent of all IARA allocations in this Category 
France comes next, with 21.98 per cent and the United States 
third. The British share of merchant shipping was much 
the largest, amounting to nearly 50 per cent of the total 
available to IARA; but it was still only 370,000 tons. 
Norway, with 11 per cent, was the second largest beneficiary 
at sea. 


German iron and steel plants accounted for 30 per cent 
of IARA’s total allocations of industrial equipment, and 
nearly all of them were not allocated until last year. Britain 
secured the greater part of the biggest item—the Thyssen 
works—as well as the whole of the Bochumer Verein and 
the Hoerde plants, and a section of the Goering works. The 
Petersberg Agreement, however, subsequently removed some 
parts of these plants from the reparations list. 


The Soviet Union was granted at Potsdam the right to 
have 1§ per cent of all capital equipment removed from 
western Germany, in exchange for commodities of equal 
value, together with an additional 10 per cent for which no 
payment would be made. From the Agency’s report it would 
appear that the Russians have paid their full percentage and 
received equipment to the value of only RM $0 million 
(1938 values), or about $12.5 million (1938). This informa 
tion conflicts with the data of the western occupation powers, 
which show that the Soviet Union has received in all—in the 
strangely low values used by IARA—some $24 million on 
capital equipment account, ranking third in this category 
after Britain and France. 

Whatever the exact values, it is certain that the Soviet 
Union secured all the advance deliveries made from the 
west up to 1946, and that the list of acquisitions (not 0 
the IARA report) contains a formidable number of modem 
war plants. There is nothing in the Potsdam Agreement 10 
justify IARA’s assumption that the Russians were granted 
a prior claim to their 25 per cent share of capital equipment 
from the west. 


War Plants for Czechs 


In addition to capital equipment, the Russians secured 10 
less than one-third of Germany’s merchant shipping. IARA 
was left with only 750,000 tons at its disposal, representing 
only 3 per cent of the losses of the Agency’s member nation 
The Russian share of western reparations was, of cours, 
additional to everything Moscow liked to claim in the spat 
of Soviet occupation. At Potsdam, the western statesmé? 
assigned to Moscow the right to seize the entire Hitler 
industrial empire behind a line running from Finland, dow" 
the Elbe, through Austria to the Black Sea. 


Though the Russians agreed to settle Poland’s reparations 
claims out of their share, Czechoslovakia, Albania and Jug’ 
slavia became members of IARA, and so entitled to a share 8 
the western slice of cake. It is ironic, in view of subsequet 
developments, to note that Czechoslovakia—whose - 
industry was greatly expanded by the Germans—® 7 


received as much reparations as Norway, and that the ch’ 
item consists of war plants. 
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Of all the industrial equipment allocated by IARA actual 
war plant only accounted for one-third. The IARA report 
argues that removal of the rest has had little effect on German 
recovery. In fact, IAFA stands staunchly by the original level 
of industry plan which called for the removal of 1,800 
industrial plants. If there had not been such a long delay 
in carrying it out, the original programme, says the report, 
would have been reasonable and useful to the recipients. 
Though IARA hopes the latest list is inviolate, it is not 
sure. The Petersberg Agreement of last November reduced 
the list of plants made available during the four years to 680 
or 38 per cent of the original total; but in spite of Dr 
Adenauer’s signature to the allegedly final accord, the cam- 
naign to cut it still further goes on. 


It cannot be doubted that, bad as the Potsdam Agreement 
was, the long delay in its execution made it worse. After 
four years, the purpose of further reparations appears to 
be purely to restrict German industrial power, at best for 
reasons of security, and at worst, to hamper German com- 
netition. German industry has revived to the extent that 
it has—reaching the level of 1936 in April, 1950—not 
because the damage done by reparations has been small, but 
because of American aid and the inherent strength of the 
country’s industry and people. 


Cyrenaica Votes for the 
First Time 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


In September, 1949, the independence of Cyrenaica—until 
then administered by a somewhat heterogeneous collection 
of British officials who formed the Civil Affairs Administra- 
tion—was proclaimed by the Emir Sayed Idriss es Senussi 
in agreement with the British Government. There were 
three strings attached to this independence. Foreign affairs, 
defence and foreign trade were left under control of a 
British Resident, while the Emir voluntarily continued 
to employ a number of British officials as advisers. 
Last week, in the next stage of Cyrenaican independence, 
general elections were held—the first the country had ever 
known. They were blessed by Mr Adrian Pelt, the United 
Nations Commissioner for Libya, who has the final word 
in any major proposal put forward for Cyrenaica, or indeed 
‘or Tripolitania and the Fezzan. His task is to bring about 
the unity of Libya by 1952, and to assist the administrations 
of the three component parts in their task of preparing the 
Libyans for real, complete independence in that same period. 


The Cyrenaicans voted for representatives of a National 
Assembly, which will assist the Emir and his government 
in selecting the best means of administering the scattered 
and mainly nomadic population. This is difficult in a 
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country still suffering from war damage, widespread poverty 
and the general dislocation which is due, basically, to the 
fact that the Italians neither associated Cyrenaicans in theit 
administration—the first the country had ever possessed: 
nor trained them to take their place. That the British 
administrations, which followed the liberation of Cyrenaica 
in 1943, have not in their six years of existence built better 
foundations is due, firstly, to the chronic lack of funds which 
hamstrung all our Civil Affairs administrations, and, secondly, 
to the tortuous ambiguities of the Italian Peace Treaty, 
which effectively prevented the disposal of former Italian 
property or anything like the best use of existing resources. 
In fact, the Emir still has to employ between 300 and 400 
foreign officials—about 200 of, them British—and is entirel 
dependent upon British subsidies and grants for the bu 
of his national income. This situation seems bound to 
continue, for it will clearly be some years before there are 
sufficient Cyrenaicans to replace the foreigners or internal 
sources of revenue to make British funds unnecessary. 


How is Libya to be Unified ? 


From amongst the representatives elected to the National 
Assembly five will be selected to go to Tripoli, there to 
discuss with representatives of the other Libyan pro- 
vinces what should be done to implement the United 
Nations resolution for the unity of Libya. This is the key 
point of the Uno resolution and it was, indeed, only by 
its inclusion that the General Assembly was able to dispose 
of the difficult and tedious question of the former Italian 
colonies in North Africa. But it is the very point that 
makes the administration of Cyrenaica so difficult. The 
setting up of an independent Cyrenaica, strongly bolstered 
up by British advisers and British money, can in some ways 
appear to contravene that resolution. And when the British 
Government, in collaboration with the Emir, sought to 
negotiate an Anglo-Cyrenaican Treaty on the lines of the 
British-Transjordan Treaty, under which Britain would 
maintain a Cyrenaican Legion and rent the naval base at 
Tobruk and air bases at Benghazi and El Adem—thus 
securing the defence of this important coastal belt and at 
the same time providing the Cyrenaican Government with 
a useful, regular revenue and the Cyrenaicans with employ- 
ment—Mr Pelt stepped in and vetoed the project. It 


is now in abeyance, though a brigade of British troops is 
stationed there. 


Development of Green Belt 


It is clear that the first task of the new Government 
and National Assembly must be to concentrate upon means 
of pulling the country together, economically and politically. 
Either ‘inside or outside a united Libya better means of 
livelihood must be found for the scattered population of 
around 300,000. The country has a certain natural wealth in 
the considerable herds of sheep, camels and goats which 
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are raised, grazing on the sparse inland scrub country in the 
winter and the more fertile coastal belt in the summer. 
There is already a ready market for this meat in nearby 
Egypt and sales could easily be made in Europe if better 
means of transport could be provided. By introducing 
better breeding methods and improving fodder this trade 
could well be extended. It must be remembered, too, that 
the Italians were turning Cyrenaica’s green belt into a large 
and prosperous olive grove, with excellent fruit and vege- 
tables and a certain amount of wheat, barley and maize as 
side-products. Most of this has been allowed to decay, but 
it could easily be built up again by providing the necessary 
initial capital and employing a few expert agriculturists. 
But, whatever improvements are effected, Cyrenaica must 
remain a poor pastoral country and, barring outside assis- 
tance, whether in the form of quid pro quos under a treaty 
or mere charity, one quite unable to afford the benefits to 
be reaped from a modern administration. 


Opposition to the Emir 


It is here that the political question enters the scene. 
Opposition to the Emir and the Senussi family, and the 
way of life they stand for, is beginning to show itself in 
Cyrenaica. It is fostered and fed to some extent by Arab 
League circles in Cairo, who see the Emir only as a tool 
of the British, and by the xenophobic Omar el Mukhtar 
clubs, which are composed of young townsmen of violent 
views and are characteristic of opposition movements 
throughout the Middle East. They have, however, a certain 
justification, for they, and they alone in Cyrenaica, 
have opened night schools and sports clubs and are begin- 
ning to develop a certain civic sense. But while they clamour 
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for complete independence, the way of life they desire 1s 
that of the west—and the two are incompatible. Either 
they must be prepared loyally to support the Emir and the 
government, turn their backs upon the towns and begin 
again to live the simple life of their fathers until such time 
as their efforts begin to bear fruit, or they must relinquish 
all ideas of independence and enjoy their radios, their 
fountain pens and their western suits as the bounty of the 
wealthy foreign power to which their country must be tied. 


Search for a Ruler 


The more one considers the Cyrenaican problem the 
graver must be one’s doubts concerning the wisdom or even 
the practicability of a United Libya. Even so small yet 
so important a point as the finding of a suitable leader, or 
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figurehead, is proving a difficult problem. The only poss} 
bility yet to have emerged is the Emir of Cyrenaica wh 
Tripolitanians are believed to have been ready to ‘on 

Sayed Idriss—but not the members of his stheies, 
Egyptianised family. He is reported to have refused - 
offer on those terms, and to be reluctant to accept it i 
any. He seems that rarity amongst Middle Eastern leaders 
a man without any particular ambition and one conscioys 
of his own limitations. 


Could Sayed Idriss be induced to accept the appointmen 
the problem would be slightly easier but far from solyed 
The populations of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania have become 
more drastically separated in recent months than ever before 
There are several reasons. The Tripolitanians are far more 
advanced than the Cyrenaicans who are indeed extremely 
backward, and there are three times as many of them. Thy 
the Cyrenaicans fear that in any united Libya they would 
be swamped. Then, politically, Cyrenaica has always looked 
to Egypt, where many of their leaders spent their exile. 
whereas Tripolitania looks to the west. The countries have 
different currencies—the Egyptian pound in Cyrenaica, 
British Military lire in Tripolitania. But the greatest 
obstacle to any real co-operation is undoubtedly the vast 
desolate wasteland which separates the two countries, The 
journey from Benghazi to Tripoli takes 38 hours, but few 
buses or motor-cars care to cross the barren Sirte Desert, 
and there is little day-to-day communication between these 
North African neighbours. 


The outlook for Cyrenaica is not promising. The United 
Nations have decided the country’s future, but have made 
no suggestions as to how it is to be assured or even insured. 
The unity clause appears to militate against any steps which 
Britain, as occupying power until independence was pro- 
claimed, might propose, and yet puts nothing in its place. 
Unity may sound fine, may, in principle, be an excellent 
step—but Cyrenaicans will find that they cannot cat unity, 
nor will it provide working capital. 


Unemployment in Europe 


For the first time the Economic Commission for Europe 
has found it necessary to devote a section of its annual 
survey of Europe to the “ problem of unemployment.” The 
lack of detailed information from eastern Europe has forced 
it to confine its discussion to western and southern Europe. 
In any case, eastern Europe suffers rather from a shortage 
of industrial manpower, although there is a good deal of 
concealed unemployment in the form of agricultural over- 
population ; and, when Mr Arutiunian told the ECE the 
other day that western unemployment was due to the 
dumping of American manufactures, he was making wha! 
propaganda capital he could out of eastern Europe’s freedom 
from industrial unemployment. 


In fact, serious unemployment in western Europe is ©0t- 
fined to three countries—Belgium, Germany and Italy. The 
survey divides the rest of western Europe into three fairly 
distinct groups. The first consists of Norway, Britain and 
Sweden, where the number of unemployed continues 10 be 
as low as is compatible with the functioning of the labour 
market. The second group consists of France, the Netner- 
lands and Switzerland, where there is still full employme' 
but where its maintenance seems to be precarious becaus 
of a sharp increase in the number of applicants for cv¢ty 
vacancy registered at labour exchanges. In France the 
number of applicants for every 100 vacancies rose from 244 
in 1948 to 673 in 1949, and in the Netherlands from 9° ® 
1948 to 180 in 1949. The third group consists of Austria, 
Denmark, Finland and Ireland ; all these countries are 10¥ 
faced with an unemployment problem, but in none of them 
has it yet reached serious proportions. 
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no late nights... 


Some thoughts on choosing 
an advertising agency 


An early (novelist’s) conception of an advertising agency was 
that of a one-man band run by a ‘‘card’’—a forceful character 
who thought of the ideas, the slogans and even did the sketches 
—all by himself. 


A later (film) notion was of a cocktail party kind—bright 
young writing men and clever girl artists; contact men, enter- 
tainment, good shows, late nights. . .. 


Some of us sigh for the times we never had, but a real life 
visit to a first-class advertising agency today reveals a group of 
specialists experienced in many fields. You see a close-knit 
organisation with well-planned methods of operation, marshal- 
ling trade facts, examining competitive trends, analysing clients’ 
problems; with the ideas-men holding a watching brief until 
everyone agrees what the idea should be about. 


Only then, when the message behind the advertisements has 
passed the test of many minds, are writers and artists left to 
interpret it in terms of interest to the public—to dramatise, to 
make memorable, striking. It is quite remarkable what they 
can do, for instance, with a simple trade message like ‘‘look 
for the name Morley’’. 


The choice of an advertising agency is a matter that calls 
for a thorough assessment of the resources of the agency under 
examination—the extent of its services, its experience, its talents, 
its people. We of the Pritchard, Wood organisation invite such 
examination and suggest, as an interim measure, that those 
interested may care to write for a copy of our new prospectus 
entitled ** Choosing an Advertising Agency’’, which tells more 
about our outlook and the way we work, 


F. C. PRITCHARD, WOOD 
& PARTNERS LTD 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


25, SAVILB ROW, LONDON, W.1 * REGENT 7080 (16 LINES) 





F. C. Pritchard, Wood & Partners Ltd., 
—the Advertising Agency employed by 


1924 Imperial Tobacco Company 
W. A. & A. C. Churchman 
Churchman’s No. | Cigarettes 

1925 Polytechnic Touring Association Ltd. 
Poly Tours 

1926 Johnson & Johnson (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
Baby Powder, Baby Lotion, Band-Aid 

1927 Halex Ltd. Toothbrushes, Hairbrushes 

ilkington Brothers Ltd. 

Constructional Glass 

1931 Newton Chambers & Co. Ltd. 
Izal Disinfectant, SanIzal 
Izal Toilet Rolls, Zal Pine 
James Pascal] Ltd. Pascall’s Sweets 

1932 Austin Reed Ltd. Men's Outfitters 
Troughton & Young Ltd. Electricai 
fittings 

1934 Heal & Son Ltd. Furniture, Furnishings 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss Ltd. 
Ironwork and Steelwork 

1936 I. & R. Morley Ltd. 
Stockings, Underwear, Gloves 

1938 Geo. G. Sandeman, Sons & Co. Ltd. 
Port and Sherry 

1939 Samuel Hanson & Son Ltd. 
Red, White and Blue Coffee 

1940 Aluminium Union Limited Aluminium 
Train & Mcintyre Ltd. 
Old Angus Whisky 

1941 Tube Products Ltd. Tru-Wel Steel Tubes 

1943 Glyn, Mills & Co. Bankers 


1943 Ultra Electric Ltd. Radio and Television 
British Ironfounders Association 
Trade Association 

1944 Northern Aluminium Company Ltd. 
Aluminium and Aluminium Alloys 
Ashdowns Ltd. Plastics 

1946 Eugene Ltd. Permanent Waving 
Lever Bros. & Unilever Ltd. 
Hudson & Knight Ltd. 

Shavallo Shaving Cream 
J. & E. Atkinson Ltd. 
Skin Deep Beauty Cream 

1947 Hudson & Knight Ltd. 
Solidox Toothpaste 

1946 Jowett Cars Ltd. 

Javelin Cars and Bradford Vans 

1947 Ministry of Fuel & Power 
Glaxo Laboratories Ltd. 

Ostermilk, Farex 

1948 The Brewers’ Society. 

Professional Hairdressing 
Development Group 

Men's Hat Promotion Ltd. 
Hatters’ Information Centre 

1949 Autocheques Ltd. Motor Touring 
British Transport Commission 
Commercial Advertisement Division 
Road Haulage Executive 
The Nestlé Co. Ltd. Mile Tonic Food 


1950 W. C. Youngman Ltd. 
Bathroom Fittings 
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It is difficult to gauge the exact extent of unemployment 
in Belgium because of the extremely generous provisions of 
the present social security laws, which render them very 
_ liable to abuse. But the ECE survey takes the view that the 
problem still remains a serious one in spite of all the 
mitigating factors. It traces the origin of Belgium’s unem- 
ployment back to 1946-47, when the Government reduced 
capital investment in its anxiety to destroy inflationary 
tendencies so that economic controls could be safely 
abolished. For some time the effect of this was counter- 
balanced by the unsatisfied consumer demand stored up 
during the occupation as well as by rising exports. 


Remedies for Belgium 


But when the volume of Belgian industrial exports fe!l 
fairly heavily during the last half of 1949, there was no 
longer an unsatisfied domestic demand to offset it. An 
intensive export drive would, of course, be one way of 
alleviating Belgian unemployment, but the survey feels that 
it could at best provide only a partial solution. There must 
also be an expansionist internal policy to raise the level of 
domestic demand. Public investment in Belgium during the 
last few years has been at a low level, although the need for 
it is obvious. Belgian productivity is unusually low com- 
pared with prewar and a good deal of industrial equipment 
is urgently in need of modernisation. The survey suggests 
that it might be a good thing to subsidise temporarily the 
purchase of new equipment in certain industries on the lines 
of the policy pursued in Britain to encourage the textile 
industry. 


The influx of refugees into western Germany is, as is well 
known, largely responsible for the unemployment problem 
there. In February, 1950, when seasonal unemployment 
was at its peak, it rose to nearly 2,000,000, or about 14 per 
cent of all wage and salary earners. Almost two-thirds of 
the increase of over 600,000 in the total labour force during 
1949 were refugees or returned prisoners-of-war, and among 
the refugees the percentage of unemployed is nearly three 
times as high as among the indigenous population. Any 
serious attempt to tackle unemployment in Germany must 
start with the adoption of an expansionist policy by the 


INDUSTRIAL UNEMPLOYMENT IN EUROPE 
(thousands and percentage) 


Yearly Average 


| Unemployed as percentage 








Number of unemployed | of non-agricultural wage 
Country (thousands) | and salary earners. : 
(approximate fizures) 
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(a) Estimate. (6) Second half of 1948. 


authorities, either through the provision of long-term credits 
or through direct deficit financing by the Government. Only 
recently have the lengthy discussions along these lines 
resulted in the publication of a Government programme of 
deficit spending for investments, mainly in transport and 
building. The survey does not refer to the fact that the 
Bonn Government is inhibited by political considerations 
from a wholehearted attempt to solve the unemployment 
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problem by economic means. It would prefe 

through the reunion of all Germany and the eae 
eastern territories now under Polish rule, so that a ; 
the refugees could return to their old homes. af 


Any success in reducing German unemployment 
rise to serious problems because the consequent in 
the demand for industrial and consumer goods wil] Jeaq 
increased inflation if it is not met. It is estimated that = 
is enough unused capacity in German industry to mint : 
considerable increase in demand, but it may not be easy : 
meet an increased demand for food from domestic sources 
In this case, if payments difficulties hamper increased food 
imports, ECE thinks it may be necessary for the ion 
Government to abandon some of its laisser-faire principles 
and reintroduce the rationing of some basic foodstuf. 
Otherwise it will be either confronted with severe inflation 
or be forced to abandon its employment policy. 


will give 
Crease in 


The Vast Problem of Italy 


In Italy, heavy unemployment is an old problem, which by 
its persistence through periods of preparation for war and 
of inflation has clearly demonstrated its structural character 
The survey estimates that 4,000,000 would now be a cop- 
servative estimate of total unemployment, open and concealed. 
agricultural as well as industrial. The expansion of agricul- 
ture (where possible) and large-scale emigration (which in 
any case distorts the age-structure of the population) are not 
by themselves a sufficient answer to the problem. There 
must also be large-scale industrial development, especially 
in the south. But Italy’s dependence on imports of food and 
raw materials makes any such development very dependent 
on the balance of payments position. This will be difficult 
enough when Marshall aid ends without the additional 
imports which an increase in industrial activity would involve. 
The immediate prospects for an expansion of industrial 
exports, on which the solution of the balance of payments 
problem must principally depend, are not very good, largely 
because of the high costs of Italian industry. But if an 
expansionist policy does succeed in reducing concealed 
unemployment (which in industry alone may exceed 250,000 . 
and causes equipment to be worked more fully to capacity. 
it may well result in an important reduction in costs. But 
so long as the population increase is not checked Italy's 
economic problem must remain a vast one. 


International Action Needed 


The ECE survey concerns itself principally with national 
action to reduce unemployment. But the Internat.ondl 
Labour Office, in the extremely comprehensive and useful 
teport* which it has just issued, considers that only com 
certed international action will be really effective. It lays 
down four possible lines of such action. The first is the 
stabilisation and expansion of the volume of world trade. 
The second “and perhaps the most important” is the 
promotion, through continuous intergovernmental consul 
tions, of concerted national action to achieve full employ 
ment in each country. The UN Economic and Social Count! 
has already recognised the importance of this and keeps 
under continuous review the measures: taken by individue 
countries to maintain full employment. The third line al 
action lies in more international arrangements to make the 
currencies of the major trading nations available to the rs 
of the world whether or not they are maintaining the level 
of their imports ; and the fourth lies in international com 
modity schemes to stabilise the prices of primary commoditits 
It is obvious that the countries of western Europe, whether 
or not they are now actually contending with an unemploy 
ment problem, have much to gain from the promotion 
these ideas. 
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* “ Action Against Unemployment.” ILO. New Series, 20. % 
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GREATER STRENGTH AND BETTER INSULATION 


Moulding cuts production time and costs 


A better job because of BAKELITE 


Telephone plugs must be rigid and possess good insulation. 
Components like these are often built up laboriously and 
expensively by hand from machined parts. Alternatively, 
moulding in Bakelite materials provides solid and reliable 
insulation and cuts down production time; one type of 
moulded plug, for instance, has been tested to withstand a 
peak voltage of 1,400 volts, although the distance between 
concentric metallic members is only 0.085”. Bakelite 
moulding material could probably save time and cost for 
you. Why not write to us and see whether we can help to 
produce better results moreeasily? Or phone SLOane 9911 
for information. 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 


TRADE MARK 





BAKELITE LIMITED+ 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS+ LONDON .-S.W.1 + PHONE: SLOANE 991 


Our experience is at your disposal. = 












So clear are they in transcription that a good 
typist will get a “ Recordon "’ letter back in half 
the time that it takes with old-fashioned dictation 
machines. This_is the secret of Recordon’s success with 
modern business men and their staff. The result of new 
electronic magn2tic principles which afford a clearer and 
more permanent recording. 
Nor is this all, for on every other count, ‘‘ Recordon *’ takes the honours . . . economy, 
convenience, versatility and simplicity . .. these are all advantages which “ Recordon 
can claim with equal justification. Why not permit us to demonstrate all of them 
in your own office or—to start you thinking—may we send you our descriptive leaflet. 


THE ONLY DUAL PURPOSE 
MAGNETIC 
DICTATING UNIT 


gdm 
THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD. 


(Dept. E.5), Morris House, Jermyn St., Haymarket, S.W.| 
Telephone: Whitehall 6422 (5 lines) 
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BANK-INSURANCE UNITS 


AND THE REVALUATION OF THE £ 


Investors in Bank-Insurance Units secure a_ freely 

marketable investment spread over the selected shares 

of 50 British banks and insurance companies. 

The Trust Fund is as under : 
Insurance companies ca oon Se 
Canadian $ banks ... es a ak ae 
Other Dominion, Col. and O’seas banks... 144% 
Home banks i is is on A 
Discount companies ie ae Oe 
Trustee securities a 


Unit holders are benefiting from the revaluation of the 
£. The sterling income from the 15% of the Fund 
invested in $ shares of Canadian banks will show an 
increase and should enable the recent steadily rising 
trend of annual distributions on the Units to be con- 
tinued. The 373% of the Fund invested in the shares of 
insurance companies will also be strengthened, for a 
considerable part of their premium income is earned 
in $ and the sterling value of their large $ investments 
will greatly increase. 

Units can be freely bought and sold at quoted net prices 
(and information obtained) through any bank or 
Stockbroker. 


Offer price 7th June 21/6}. —_ Yield (conservatively calculated 
on net cost including ¢ i and 2% Gov't. ee 
Duty, and subject to reduced rate of tax, allowing for D.1.T. 
relief) £3/10/0%, which may be increased by up to 4%, 
according to the amount of the Unit holder's for tax 
purposes, by his claiming additional double income tax relief. 
(N.B. Surtax payers obtaining this relief would be assessed for 
Surtax on a higher income.) 


TRUSTEES : MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE CO, LTD, 
MANAGERS : BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION LTD., 
30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Strain 


| N the recent chorus of chairman’s speeches, one 
common theme has sounded loud and clear. This is 
industry’s present difficulty in finding enough cash to 
pay for the extended factories, new plant, and larger 
stocks and work in progress that it needs. It may seem 
odd that this universal emphasis on industry’s financial 
straits should be coinciding with a period of peak earning 
power. In fact, the coincidence is not basically remark- 
able ; the factors which have inflated industry’s profits 
are identical with those that have put up its new capital 
costs. If it were not for the fact that the Chancellor 
taxes away more than half of industry’s profit, the 
problem of capital replacement and extension would be 
much less evident, for industry would be in a strong 
position to finance its own needs. 


Some of the answers to these problems of maintaining 
and extending industrial equipment during a regime of 
high prices and heavy taxation will doubtless be pro- 
vided when the report of the Tucker Committee appears 
later this year. A general review of the scope of the 
Committee’s work was given in The Economist of May 
27th. A more precise illustration of the effect of 
prices and taxation on the maintenance of industrial 
capital was given a fortnight ago in Mr A. Stuart Allen’s 
presidential address to the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. Mr Allen examined the financial history 
of a business started in 1900 with a capital of £100,000. 
He suggested that the price level in 1948 was three and 
a half times what it was in 1900 ; therefore if this busi- 
ness were to succeed in maintaining its real capital intact, 
it would need to have set aside in the 48 years an 
additional sum of £250,000, making the required 
£350,000 in all. But this was a net amount ; before 
taxation, the total of the annual sums required to find 
net new finance of £250,000 would be £443,700. 

If the business had succeeded in doing this by the end 
of 1948, it would then face the further need to make 
suitable allowance for 1949, on total resources standing 
at £350,000. Assume, said Mr Allen, that prices rose by 
§ per cent in that year ; then the “ price level reserve ” 
required to maintain capital intact would be £17,500. 
Add to this the net cost of £3,300 for a 6 per cent divi- 
dend on the original capital (a modest enough assump- 
tion) and the following astonishing figures result: 


Per cent of 
Issued Capital 
Capital Employed 





£ (£100,000) (£350,000) 

Profits before tax....... 43,400 43-4 12-4 
Incomes and profits taxes 22,577 22-6 6-5 
eee 20,823 20-8 5-9 
Price level reserve ...... 17,500 17° 5-0 
Available balance....... 3,525 3-3 0-9 
6 per cent dividend on 

issued capital........ 3,300 
Dalasi. SiS BE ES 23 


This is the conclusion: in order to maintain real capital, 
to pay a modest dividend, and to find 28s. 6d. in profits 


of Finance 


tax and income tax for every 20s. of dividend and 
20s. §d. for every 20s. set aside to reserves, this concern 
has to earn no less than 43.4 per cent gross on its issued 
capital. And the end-result is merely to maintain the 
established level of its industrial equipment and produc- 
tivity, not to expand them. 


This is, of course, an illustrative case and jt rests on its 
own particular assumptions. But it does not beg the main 
question of the need to maintain industry’s capital intact 
despite all the difficulties of high prices and high taxation. 
It speaks a language foreign to those trade unions which 
are urging a limitation of profits in order, as it is said, 
“to prevent extravagant profits being taken out of 
industry.” It rubs in once again the important distinc- 
tion between profits reckoned as a percentage of issued 
as distinct from employed capital. For some 559 com- 
panies whose reports appeared in the first quarter of 
this year, earnings before tax on issued ordinary capital 
were 27.1 per cent; the percentage reckoned on a 
minimum estimate of their real capital was 12.2 per cent, 
out of which well over one-third was put aside to general 
reserves. The calculation of these figures is shown in 
the following table. It will be noted that the latest figures 
of earnings show a sharp fall compared with those of 
the previous year, while dividend limitation has been 
faithfully observed : 


Net WortH, True EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
559 ComPaNiES ReportTinG JAN.~Mar., 1950 








} 


i 
| Preceding Year | 


Latest Year 
r os : 9 ‘| £ Million £ Million ~ 
issued angeeery capital . ......6s06<veeunbebes 286-3 } 508-9 
Real equity or net worth (i.e, net assets after | 
deducting liabilities and prior charges).... 640-4 | 691-5 
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These first quarter companies do not, it must be admitted, 
show signs of acute financial strain. The inset table 
opposite consolidates their own consolidated balance 
sheets to show their financial condition at, roughly 
speaking, September last year. The growth of reserves 
and some occasional increases in issued ordinary capital 
(mainly in shops and stores and motors and aircraft) 
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present costs of replacement ? The argument comes full 
circle to Mr Stuart Allen’s final point: it is indeed true 
that because the replacement of the bulk of industry’s 
assets has not yet become imperative, the gravity and 
magnitude of the burden has been disguised. But re- 
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placement remains inescapable if British industry ; 
progress, and it will only be possible given : “a 
attitude on the part of the Government and the com. 
munity about the real nature of profits and their roje jp 
sustaining industry’s capital. 


Furniture and Efficiency 


HE Furniture Development Council recently 

published its first annual report. Since this is the 
first of the development councils (apart from the special 
case of the Cotton Board) to give a review of its work, 
the report has some importance. The council came into 
being on January 1, 1949, after the employers’ represen- 
tatives as well as the unions had agreed to its formation. 
The open hostility shown to proposals for development 
councils in other industries was absent because the more 
thoughtful of the furniture manufacturers were well 
aware that their industry is open to many criticisms. 
It could hardly be expected that the council would have 
a great deal to show for its first year’s work ; the report 
covers a period largely taken up in creating an 
organisation and in appointing staff. Since, “ while 
not ignoring day-to-day problems,” the development 
council “is mainly concerned with fundamental long- 
term questions,” rapid action is not its prime concern. 


Still, the question is raised whether and how a body 
of this kind can deal with the long-term problems of such 
a rambling industry. The council’s activities have so far 
included a brochure on accident prevention, educational 
courses for foremen, and preliminary work on standards 
of quality. But at the root of the industry’s troubles there 
lies chronic excess of capacity, a bias towards deteriora- 
tion of quality, and inhibitions about technical improve- 
ments. The controls imposed by the Board of Trade 
since the war have created a regime of mediocrity ; they 
have prevented quality from falling below a certain 
minimum, but they have also prevented quality from 
rising above an average which is none too high. They 
have impeded the natural weeding out of the least effi- 
cient and preserved all the worst prewar features of the 
industry. Can so gentle a body as the development 
council cope with problems of this order ? 


A statistical appendix to the report on the structure 
of the industry lends point to the question. By the end 
of 1949, 3,055 firms had registered. Their aggregate 
output is about {100 million a year, almost entirely 
destined for the home market. All but ten per cent of 
the industry’s output is of utility furniture ; 2,900 firms 
have licences from the Board of Trade for utility produc- 
tion, although only 1,962 sent in returns last year. 
About 65 per cent of the firms registered with the 
council had sent in returns of their utility production by 
the time the appendix was prepared. They included all 
the large manufacturers, and probably constitute a fair 
sample. The returns show that 83 per cent of the firms 
were producing 23 per cent of the total product. Of the 
firms in the Furniture Manufacturers’ Federation, to 

which almost all the utility furniture makers belong, 
nearly 70 per cent employ no more than 25 men. 

It is understandable that under these conditions 
furniture production is only partially mechanised. Many 
of the smaller producers buy their wood already cut and 
upholstering and other specialised processes can be sub- 
contracted. Alternatively, all the processes can be 


brought together under one roof and on one assembly 
line. Division of work presupposes long runs of each 
design, which are easiest to obtain on items like nursery 
furniture where standardisation has been readily 
accepted by the consumer. Even when the design 
cannot be so easily standardised, it is possible to cop- 
trive considerable changes in appearance with no more 
than minor alterations in the size and shape of the com- 
ponents so that an apparent multiplicity of designs can 
be produced on the same production line. But there 
are few furniture undertakings that are beyond the scale 
of modest workshops. Certain types of article offer 
special difficulties to flow production ; chairs are one 
such case. It is unusual to get a run of more than 
500 for a single design of dining chair. Unless the 
design is then radically altered—and this involves delays 
while machines are reset and production is reorganised— 
the chairs have a generally similar appearance, even 
though their detail may be different. The smallest 
manufacturers standardise simply by devoting the whole 
of their production to a narrow range of articles and 
designs ; their output is too small for such standardisa- 
tion to be noticed by the consumer. 

The demand for variety in appearance prevents the 
widespread adoption of new materials like plastics or 
metals, or such new techniques as the pressing of curved 
laminations. One manufacturer has recently had a 
run of more than 40,000 of a light alloy kitchen chair, 
while another has built a press to produce curved 
sections. But in general the cost of the necessary tools 
and their lack of versatility rule out such techniques 
and materials for most types of furniture ; consumers 
simply will not take a standardised product, even though 
it would be cheaper and could be better made. The 
same problem arises over the introduction of the com- 
paratively new technique of radio frequency heating. 
Until the end of the war, the glueing of furniture 
involved spreading the joints with animal glue and 
“ pinning ” the glued sections with nails or screws which 
held them together while the glue-line gradually dried. 
The bigger factories are working on the design of jigs 
for radio-frequency heating which will set a glue line 
of synthetic resin in a matter of seconds. The cost of 
the jigs is high but the possible benefits in speedier 
production are very great provided that the firm con- 
cerned is working on long runs. 

The full economies of assembly-line production af 
difficult to realise, and the smaller firms have certain 
trading advantages over the larger. Retailers demand 
variety, and are able to make their demand effective 


easier to achieve in small-scale production. Only by the 
greatest ingenuity can the bigger producers secure the 
length of run which they need without allowing the 
standardisation upon which it is based to become [00 
obvious. This may explain why, when the furniture 
industry expands, its expansion tends to take the 
a larger number of producers, rather than a marked 
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increase in the capacity of the individual firm. But it 
does not explain why standards of efficiency vary so 
widely between firms of the same size. 

A formula for design which will satisfy both the 
industry’s customers and its critics is certainly not 
easy to find. The public buys the designs which have 
been in production for the past 20 years or more ; many 
critics press for the “contemporary ” designs based on, 
for example, Swedish styles. It may be too hasty to 
interpret the bare fact that modest quantities of this 
latter type of furniture can be sold as a significant change 
in public taste. On this matter the Council of Industrial 
Design might have been expected to give a lead ; instead, 
it has alienated many firms by encouraging styles which 
prove to have only a limited appeal. A new departure 
in style—and perhaps, even, a modified conception of the 
purpose of a piece of furniture—seems to be needed, and 
it will probably have to come from inside the industry. 
But the present conditions in which the industry has to 
operate tend to stifle experiment or initiative at birth. 
Since November, 1948, the industry has been free to 
make utility furniture to its own designs—within the 
specifications and the ceiling prices laid down by the 
Board of Trade. To ensure a minimum standard of 
quality the specifications are fairly detailed, and the 
furniture designed with their requirements in mind is 
likely to be stereotyped. The ceiling prices appear to 
have been fixed with the less efficient producers in mind, 
so that many others are making large profits. 


Nearly 90 per cent of the industry’s output is 
utility furniture. The utility scheme therefore wields 
immense influence and the evidence suggests that its 
general effect on the industry’s development is serious. 
Not all furniture is sold at the ceiling prices, and this 
must be taken to mean that price competition is not 
unknown. But in such competition the large and the 
efficient producers are prevented from exploiting their 
potential efficiency. The minimum specifications apply 
to the industry as a whole and rarely make exception for 
individual firms. Therefore new processes or techniques 
of construction are discouraged unless they are of a kind 
which all the firms could apply with equal effect. Some 
producers, large and small, complain that monotony of 
production under the utility scheme tends to degrade 
their craftsmen into machine hands. Craftsmen’s 
skill would be indispensable to the production of 
furniture of better quality, and the firms argue 
that a pound or two more on production costs 
would bring a remarkable improvement in quality and 
appearance. The ceiling prices prevent them from 
making these improvements ; articles priced above the 
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ceiling lose the benefit of the utility mark and become 
liable to purchase tax. The tax increases the price of the 
article out of all proportion to the increase in production 
costs or the improvement in quality, and the article 
thereupon becomes unsaleable if it is of a kind for which 
some kind of utility substitute is available. 

Many firms prefer to continue working under a scheme 
which, they admit, hampers efficiency and enterprise, 
rather than return to a prewar condition in which some 
manufacturers persistently lowered quality in order to 
reduce prices—a thing which they cannot do at present 
because furniture made below the utility specifications 
also bears purchase tax. The more conscientious manu- 
facturer sold at a price dictated by his higher costs. But, 
in the furniture trade, poor quality is not always 
immediately apparent, and the conscientious producer 
suffered in consequence. Such manufacturers find that 
to-day they are working to a narrower margin because 
the quality of their furniture is higher than the minimum 
specifications. 


The consequences of the scheme seem an unneces- 
sarily high price to pay for curbing the competitive 
instincts of “ unscrupulous ” producers, many of whom 
are in fact high cost producers kept in business by the 
utility scheme itself. National advertising, which links 
the manufacturer’s name with a guaranteed standard of 
quality, would protect the industry against a recurrence 
of these abuses if more firms could afford the advertising 
outlay. But the retailers op any suggestion of a 
direct approach of the manufacturer to the consumer 
and are strongly fighting even the present modest 
suggestion for compulsory marking of furniture with 
makers’ names. This is a proposal which both the British 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Federation and the develop- 
ment council are urging on the Board of Trade. What 
the industry wants, however, is some device which will 
protect the consumer from buying poor quality furniture, 
rather than means of claiming redress after it has been 
bought. If this could be done there would be no excuse 
for keeping the minimum specifications. This is clearly 
a job for the development council. But when the 
question arises of evolving standards of performance 
for the whole industry, then the dangers of setting the 
standards too high or too low become difficult to avoid. 
If it is to succeed the council will have to acquire the 
respect and co-operation from the industry, and not 
merely grudging acceptance. The same can be said of 
development councils in other industries ; this form of 
organisation is still untried, and it will stand or fall by 
its success in gaining the confidence and the active 
support of the producers whom it is intended to lead. 
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Business Notes 


“New” Money for the Treasury 


The Treasury’s decision, made known late on Tuesday, 
to ensure for itself part of the benefits from the early summer 
boomlet in gilt-edged took the market by surprise. But this 
latest operation, though of a type unfamiliar since the 
thirties (but familiar enough then), fits very logically into 
the pattern created by the circumstances of the recent BEA 
flotation, with its heavy take-up by the authorities. To close 
observers of the budgetary position and of the extra 
budgetary funds, it seemed evident that, after this large 
intake, the authorities would have little room for manceuvre 
without risk of credit expansion unless their cash position 
could be strengthened, during a phase of gilt-edged buoyancy, 
by sales of securities. Had this situation been allowed to 
persist, any adverse development later in the year might 
have left the authorities with a poor disposition of resources 
with which to approach the redemption of the £714 million 
of 24 per cent. National War Bonds that mature finally in 
August, 1951. 

The new operation has been skilfully contrived to meet this 
situation. A new tranche of the existing 2} per cent Fund- 


ing Loan, 1956-61 (of which £200 million is already out- 


standing) has been offered for cash at a price of 99}, but 
the cash issue was limited to £100 million and the lists were 
to open and close yesterday. At the same time, holders of the 
1949-51 24 per cent War Bonds have the right until next 
Saturday to exchange into the new loan at par, plus a cash 
payment to them of £1 13s. 9d. per cent—this payment 
representing the difference between the net price at which 
the bonds were quoted in the market on the eve of the 
announcement (101%) and the cash issue price of the new 
loan. The half-year’s interest due on the bonds on August 
Ist next will be paid to all registered holders, including those 
of “assented” bonds. The existing 2} per cent Funding 
Loan had been quoted in the market, for some days before 
the announcement, at 100 middle, including 7s. 3d. of 
accrued interest gross at 4s. net; thus the cash operation 
offered a slight—but only slight—turn. There is no sug- 
gestion that the “unassented” 1949-51 bonds are to be 
called for early redemption, and, indeed, early calling now 
seems less likely than it did before. 


x * * 


Conversion Prospects 


The whole operation is quite plainly designed for a double 
objective. It is intended, first, to sweep in a little cash while 
the going is good ; in the very short run this cash will be 
applied to redeem floating debt—presumably in the shape of 
Treasury deposit receipts—but the real effects will be to 
ease the congestion that might otherwise have resulted from 
the BEA operation and to minimise the risk of undesirable 
credit expansion. Secondly, the linked conversion operation 
will scale down the hurdle that has to be surmounted before 
August twelve-month ; and, if it is really successful, may 
even so reduce it that the authorities may be able to face 
with equanimity a postponement of the leap, if necessary, 
until the latest moment. The chances of a strong response, 
whether for cash or conversion, are not easy to guess. The 
discount market, which probably holds, even now, over 
£100 million of the 1949-51 bonds, will not convert, since 
the Funding Loan is quite unsuited to Lombard Street 
portfolios. The banks and other institutional holders may 
be ready converters, but their interest in cash subscription 
looked rather more questionable—even though it was open 
to the banks, if they wished, to “ pre-encash” Treasury 
deposit receipts to cover their own or their customers’ 
subscriptions. The conversion total, however, is likely to look 
substantial in amy case, since the authorities themselves 


were believed to hold already up to half the £714 milli 
bonds, and, since the announcement, must pes eee 
substantial amount from the discount market. 

The operation has also prompted quite large switching 
from the 1951-53 War Bonds—on the argument that these 
are now rather more likely to be tackled before their finaj 
date—into the new 2} per cent Exchequer Stock, 1955, and 
into the 1952-54 Bonds. The Exchequer Stock gained 
at 101}, while the 1951-53 issue lost ;°; at 1013. In general, 
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the operation has imparted a buying impetus that is sending 
ripples towards even those stocks that lie farthest from the 
shore. For the short run, this bullishness may be reasonable, 
but the astuteness of the official tactics in this latest move 
does not make it more so. Meanwhile, the strength of indus- 
trial equities continues. The boomlet touched off by the 
“dash of freedom” raised the industrial share index of the 
Financial Times by nearly 7 points in the three weeks to 
Wednesday last—the first day of the new Account. This is 
easily the most rapid advance since the spring of 1948. 

* * * 


EPU Travail 


The Payments Committee of the OEEC and the inner 
group of experts concerned with the setting up of the 
European Payments Union have been fully engaged during 
the past week with the British proposals, the main outlines 
of which were sketched in The Economist last week. 
The main points still in dispute are the size and duration of 
the lines of credit that are to be extended by and to the 
EPU. The British proposals represent one extreme in these 
talks. They suggest substantial credit lines and a postpone- 
ment of gold payments to the last possible moment. At 
the other extreme is the “ hard money” school, represented 
by Belgium with the support of France and Italy. The 
Scandinavian countries are inclined to the British point of 
view. In this “line-up” it has been the task of US experts 
to find the middle way, and within the past few days 4 
formula has been produced by Mr Averi! Harriman’s staff 
that may achieve the necessary reconciliation. Progress i 
these discussions will be reviewed by a Ministerial meeting 
of the so-called inner group that is due to take place on 
Monday next. On Friday of next week a meeting of 
Ministers in the Executive Committee of OEEC is due to be 
held, and there are hopes that an agreed EPU scheme will 
be ready for signature by that time. 


x * * 
Productivity in Engines 


As the productivity teams return from the 
States, they tell almost a standard story about the achieve- 
ments and outlook of American industry and labour. The 
latest report comes from the team that ined the 


combustion engine industry. It relates the conclusions which 
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have now become familiar. Very considerably higher pro- 
ductivity is attained in engine production in the United 
States, and the reasons are to be found in technical, economic 
and labour factors. The conviction that higher productivity 
is a good in itself explains the ability of the American plant 
manager to arrange his operations on the assumption that 
each individual’s time will be fully utilised during his hours 
of work, and also the willingness of the American worker to 
concentrate his skill on a particular operation, to accept the 
principles of time study, and to turn to other machines 
whenever he is not fully occupied. 


These factors form part of the background common to 
America’s industrial way of life. The report has some 
valuable observations to offer on the technical equipment 
of the American engine industry—its readiness to instal 
expensive special purpose machines ; the profusion of readily 
accessible hand tools and aids; good plant lay-out and 
housekeeping ; easy handling of work ; much greater use of 
power (at 2 cents per horsepower per hour, compared with 
1} dollars an hour for a man developing one-quarter horse- 
power). This is not, the report is careful to point out, the 
result of intense specialisation on one or two types; the 
output of many plants is as varied as that of typical British 
factories. But there is greater standardisation of basic engine 
types. The manufacturer decides what he will build and 
makes sure that he sells it; if he fails he changes his pro- 
duction policy. 

The particular worth of this report is to be found in the 
direct things it has to say about wages and apprenticeship. 
It argues with force that the wages structure of the engi- 
neering industry is out-dated, and recommends a simplified 
system based on the rate for the job, backed by a general 
acceptance of time study “applied fairly and correctly.” 
All practices that may stand in the way of maximum output 
should be examined by employers and unions—among these 
questions are differences between skilled and unskilled 
workers’ pay and the apprenticeship system “and all that 
this implies in regard to a skilled trade.” The report puts 
the case quite frankly. Labour is plentiful in the United 
States and by British standards is generally unskilled. Outside 
the tool room and maintenance department, apprenticeship 
is rare. The individual worker has a narrow range of duties, 
but his standard of skill within that range is high and is 
quickly acquired. Production is organised on the assump- 
uion that the unskilled operator can master his job in two or 
three weeks. It is a system markedly different from the 
British, and pays handsomely in higher productivity. Can 
radical changes in thinking by managements and men in this 
country make such things possible here ? 


* * * 
Rubber Puzzles 


Estimates of world production and consumption of 
natural rubber issued by the secretariat of the Rubber Study 
Group this week show that in April output exceeded con- 
sumption. Yet it was in April that the price in the London 
market started to rise sharply, working up from Is. 43d. to 
Is. 10d. a lb., before touching 2s. §d. last week. The monthly 
hgures suggest little sign of a “ squeeze.” World production 
Is pul at 140,000 tons compared with 130,000 tons in March, 
and consumption at 130,000 tons—some §,000 tons less than 
in March. The totals for the first four months of this year 


‘uggest that production at §07,§00 tons was only 10,000 tons 
ion thaitece 
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suggest that if the price a year ago was an accurate reflection 
of the different pulls of supply and demand, then rubber this 
year deserves to be markedly higher—though how much 
higher is impossible to estimate on general grounds. 


A conspicuous feature of the April statistics is the sharp 
increase in exports from Indonesia ; these totalled 60,000 tons 
compared with 40,000 tons in March, 25,000 tons in February 
and 22,000 tons in January. The increase in exports has 
occurred in both estate and smallholder rubber, which sug- 
gests that stocks of rubber hoarded owing to producers’ 
unwillingness to hold local currency are now coming forward 
rapidly. In April, for example, 17,400 tons of estate rubber 
was exported and 30,000 tons of smallholders’ rubber, while 
a further 12,700 tons (presumably smallholders’ rubber) was 
smuggled to Malaya. In the first four months of 1950 total 
exports from Indonesia have amounted to 148,000 tons com- 
pared with 133,000 tons a year ago. At least it is no longer 
possible to argue that the shortage of Indonesian deliveries 
accounts for the high price of rubber. But the increase m 
shipments from Indonesia has been more than offset by a 
decline in exports from Malaya, where unfavourable weather 
has reduced output. Between January and April shipments 
reached only 209,000 tons, some 38,000 tons less than in 
the corresponding period of 1949. 


* * * 


Is Rubber Too High? 


How far do these figures throw light on the future of 
rubber prices? They suggest that world production of 
rubber this year, forecast at 1,605,000 tons by the Rubber 
Study Group a month ago, may reach the estimate, although 
the forecast of world consumption (1,465,000 tons) may still 
prove to be too low. Secondly, they suggest that part of 
the “ squeeze” in the rubber market in April and May was 
of a technical character and might have had some roots in 
speculative buying. Since the end of April the spot price in 
London has risen to 2s. 3d. a lb., where it has remained for 
nearly a fortnight, apart from last week’s flurry to 2s. §d. 
Is rubber at 2s. 3d. in fact “ over valued ” ? 


The export figures for Indonesia show that confidence in 
the local currency is returning and that hoarded supplies 
are coming to the market. On the other hand, weather in 
Malaya—at least until recently—has been particularly 
unfavourable for tapping and output has in consequence 
declined. But now that the weather is improving a larger 
volume of exports can be expected; indeed preliminary 
reports suggest that some recovery took place in May. 
Terrorist action apparently still has little effect on aggregate 
production. 


The outlook for supplies s that they are likely to 


expand somewhat in the near re. What of demand ? 
Despite the high price of natural rubber in the United States 
(it is now some 84 per cent above that for general purpose 
thetic), American consumption is substantially greater 
twelve months ago. There are indications that the high 
is causing consumers to switch to synthetic rubber, 
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is no present indication of any break in the firm tone of the 
market and any drastic fall in price seems to be ruled 
out for some months. But it is also clear that 2s. 5d. 
rubber is fantastic and that even 2s. 3d. might be difficult 
to maintain until the end of the year—unless commodity 
prices stage yet another spurt. Two shillings is probably 
the figure which consumers and rubber shareholders should 
come to expect after the recent flurry begins to settle down 
and perhaps by the end of this year the price may be a 
few pence lower. 


* * * 
Lower Nylon Yarn Prices 


British Nylon Spinners this week reduced the price of 
all nylon. yarns by 20 per cent. The company’s Pontypool 
plant, which has a rated capacity of 10 million pounds of 
nylon yarn a year, is steadily expanding its production, and 
as output rises costs have fallen. This week’s price reduction 
should not, therefore, be a matter of surprise. Until recent 
weeks, some difficulties have been experienced in increasing 
output, not because of any deficiency in the spinning plant 
but because of shortage of nylon polymer. British Nylon 
Spinners (which is jointly owned by ICI and Courtaulds) 
expected to get all its supplies of nylon polymer from the 
new Billingham plant, which has been designed to produce 
10 million pounds of nylon polymer a year. The Billingham 
plant, it was hoped, would incorporate all the experience 
gained at ICI’s original nylon plant at Huddersfield which 
is believed to have a capacity of about 1,000,000 pounds 
of polymer a year. Unfortunately, it is one thing to over- 
come the problem of designing a satisfactory pilot plant 
and another to overcome the technical difficulties, often 
unsuspected, of designing a large-scale plant. 


Something of this kind happened at Huddersfield and also, 
it seems, at the much larger Billingham plant. Although 
the Billingham unit has been in production since May last 
year, it has been unable to deliver to Pontypool the expected 
quantities of polymer. The import of over 1,000,000 pounds 
of polymer from the United States during last year and of a 
further 67,000 pounds in January made up these inadequacies 
of home production, but when the American exporters, du 
Pont, brought a new spinning plant of their own into pro- 
duction they no longer had a surplus of polymer to export. 
None has been imported since January. 


The situation at Pontypool in the spring was discouraging, 
but since then most of the difficulties at Billingham have 
been overcome and supplies of polymer are now coming 
through more closely to the planned rate. It still remains 
to be seen whether there will be plant to produce sufficient 
polymer to meet all demands for nylon for uses other than 
yarn when these are fully developed. As a solid material, 
nylon has strength and resistance to heat and solvents that 
are useful in many applications. The development of nylon 
moulding powders should considerably increase these outlets. 


Three-quarters of the yarn produced at Pontypool is at 
present going to stocking knitters, and the remaining quarter 
is divided among weavers of dress fabrics and industrial users. 
The lower yarn prices, it is hoped, will enable weavers and 
knitters to quote competitive prices in hard currency markets. 
Exports of nylon yarn products are expected to reach {10 
million this year and the export markets are likely to be 
limited only by the size of yarn production. 


* * 5g 
The IMF and Exchange Restrictions 


Under the Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund all signatory countries expressed their 
disapproval, in principle, of any restrictions on payments 
and transfers for current international transactions. It was 
agreed, however, that in practice such restrictions might 
need to be retained for what was optimistically termed a 
“transitional period” ; the IMF was enjoined to report on 
whatever restrictions were still in force “ not later than three 
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years after the date on which the Fund began operat'g 
on each year thereafter”. Last March the Penk, = 
celebrated its third birthday, and its first report on " 
standing “ transitional” restrictions has now become avail 
able. The report shows that only the Un‘ted States — 
four neighbouring Central American republics have = 
able to undertake the obligation to grant unlimited fee 
treatment to current payments. A number of other hard 
currency countries (most of them in Latin Amer'ca) gly 
now grant exchange licences fairly freely, but among the 
war-affected countries only Belgium and Luxemburs ar 
made substantial advances towards convertibility. in. 
over, a number of member-countries whose currencies 
seemed to be in strong positions at the end of the war have 
had to impose restrictions over Current payments ; among 
those who have fallen from grace in this way the report 
mentions Canada, Uruguay, South Africa and the Philippines. 


A sad commentary on the extent and complexity of 
the exchange control blight is provided by Part [I oj 
the Fund’s Report. This lists the restrict ons imposed 
by the separate member countries, and although only 
summarised particulars are given, the record requires 
ninety-four pages. In general, the Fund accepts this dis- 
appointing record with good grace ; it confines itself to very 
meek expressions of disapproval about restrictions that are 
motivated by protective rather than by balance of payments 
considerations and about the tendency to relax restrictions 
by specified currencies rather than by categories of inter- 
national transactions. Anybody who hopes to find in this 
document a clear expression of the Fund’s attitude towards 
exchange restrictions—consonant with its recent pronounce- 
ment on premium sales of gold—will, however, be dis- 
appointed. The authors of the report have so obviously 
feared to appear as ineffective Canutes that they have been 
able to do little more than utter some rather banal comments 
on what they devoutly hope is a trend of improvement 
towards greater international economic equilibrium. 


* * * 


Outlook for “Shell” 


Sir Frederick Godber has again done the next best thing 
to presenting consolidated accounts for the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group by including in his review of the operations of 
Shell Transport and Trading in 1949 some of the salient 
financial features of the group as a whole. Sir Frederick 
points out that £12,300,000—or little more than a third of 
the group’s net profit of £35,732,000—was distributed to the 
two parent companies. This was sufficient to ensure a 
increase in net profit of Shell from £4,377,490 to £4,828,919, 
but the Royal Dutch net profit was actually reduced from 
fis. 83,090,610 to fis. 82,643,956. No less than {16 million 
of the operating group’s profit has been placed to general 
reserve, {5,000,000 to stocks reserve, and {2,250,000 10 
exchange reserve. Even these big appropriations did not 
offset the drain on liquid funds in subsidiary companies. 
These funds were reduced from {126,114,000 © 
£120,285,000, after taking account of adjustments arising 
from the acquisition of Venezuelan Oil Concessions a # 
wholly owned subsidiary. Including £18,966,000 of liquid 
funds attributable to the group that are held by companies 
with a direct public shareholding, total liquid funds at 
approximately £139 million for the group as a_whole— 
though, as Sir Frederick indicates, some of these funds at 
not freely transferable owing to exchange restrictions. 

Against this apparent plethora of liquid funds, the ordinary 
shareholder of Sell may wonder why—dividend limitation 
apart—he is again restricted to a meagre 7} per cent [ax free 
dividend. Sir Frederick defends this determined austerity 
by paans to the heavy commitments for working capital, 
exploration and expansion. He notes, for instance that 
£9,000,000 has been spent on a joint venture in Ecuador 
that has had to be abandoned this year ; the group's shar’ 
it has been written off. The group has been particularly 
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Not so funny 
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when he was ee to an ambulance with an injured back and head, 
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share the joke. He was unable to work for 
| many months, while expenses mounted. Yet 
he was able to convalesce with an easy mind, 
for under his ‘General’ Personal Accident 
Policy he pensived £10 a week until he was fit, 
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active in exploration in the Middle East, Venezuela, British 
Borneo, Canada and Tunisia. Heavy expenditure continues 
on the construction of refineries, particularly at Stanlow and 
Shell Haven, where the work is proceeding well. The tanker 
building programme has added nearly 1,000,000 deadweight 
tons to the fleet of the group since V.J. day ; the fleet, includ- 
ing vessels under construction, now amounts to 2,344,786 
d.w. tons. Sir Frederick reiterates the familiar and accepted 
arguments of industrialists about the inadequacy of normal 
depreciation allowances to cover high replacement costs. He 
also shows that the group’s requirements of working capital 
have been increased by the range of taxes on its products, 
not least the recent increase in the petrol duty, and by the 
ever-rising level of costs. 


The Shell report, as usual, provides the first comparative 
picture of world oil output for the past calendar year, together 
with statistics by countries of the group’s production 
during the year. Total world production is shown to have 
declined from 3,578.9 million barrels to, 3,566.9 million 
barrels in 1949; output of the Royal Dutch-Shell group 
increased from 343.7 million barrels to 372.8 million barrels. 
The fall in United States output, in fact, restricted the overall 
expans:on of Royal Dutch-Shell itself. The decrease of 170 
million barrels in United States output was to some extent 
made good by the jump in Middle East production. Kuwait, 
Iran and Iraq increased their combined output by 89 million 
barrels. It is estimated that the USSR produced 251.9 
million barrels last year compared with 222.5 million in 1948. 


* * * 


Cotton Commission Settles Down 


Lancashire may not be reconciled to the Raw Cotton 
Commission, but it is noticeable that the criticisms of its 
policies and trading methods have much abated in the past 
year. The Commission’s second annual report, with its 
frank and detailed description of trading during the year, 
sets a standard that Government departments concerned with 
commodity trading would do well to follow. The Com- 
mission in its attempts to explain its policies and actions 
is earning the respect of many who oppose it in principle. 

In the year ended July 31, 1949, the Raw Cotton Com- 
mission made a gross trading profit of £3,879,000; after 
deducting trading expenses, payments under the cover scheme 
and interest on advances from the Board of Trade, there was 
a net trading loss of £707,000. Trading and administrative 
expenses represented less than 15 per cent of the value of 
cotton sold and delivered during the year ; the cost of the 
cover scheme amounted to some 2 per cent of sales while 
interest on advances represented 1 per cent. In their attacks 
on the Raw Cotton Commission, private traders have claimed 
that the cost of their services before the war averaged 1 per 
cent of sales ; but this assertion cannot be proved by figures. 


In addition to its net trading loss, the Commission wrote 
down the value of its stock on July 31, 1949, by £6,650,000 
by a transfer from Reserve Fund, although the need for this 
write-off was considered to be temporary. Practically all 
the stock losses occurred in Egyptian, Sudanese and Peruvian 
growths. The stock figures, however, require a word of 
explanation. First, the end of the commission’s financial 
year coincides with the end of the buying season, and stocks 
at th balance-sheet date tend to be abnormally large. 
Secondly, conditions in the cotton market before devaluation 
were exceptional, in that the former dollar-sterling exchange 
rate was having a distorting effect on the relationship between 
the sterling and dollar prices of similar commodities In 
the first six months of the Commission’s current financial 
year the effects of devaluation have greatly altered the stock 
position. The value of stocks held by the Commission has 
risen sharply and although more than {3,000,000 has been 
paid to spinners under the cover scheme, operations in the 
half year ending January 28, 1950, showed a profit of 
£8,692,000 of which £6,650,000 represented the writing 
back of the previous provisions against stocks. 
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Plea for a Free Market ? 


The accounts, however, tell only a part of the stor 
The report describes the various trading difficulties whic, 
the Raw Cotton Commission has encountered. Until June 
last year, to take one example, the Economic Co-operation 
Administration issued procurement authorisation; only at 
quarterly intervals, and ECA funds were provided only jf 
the cotton was shipped before a fixed date. As the authorisg. 
tions were published before the sales took place, the Com. 
mission found itself buying on a market that had been fore. 
warned about the amount of money that the buyers had to 
spend. 


In Egypt, the shorter stapled Ashmouni cotton, which can 
be substituted to some extent for the normal American 
staples, is being supplanted by longer-stapled varieties 
Indeed, Ashmouni has recently been selling in Alexandria x 
a higher price than Karnak, which normally commands 3 
premium. India has prohibited the export of all cottons 
except staples less than {4 in. which may be sold to hard 
currency markets. The Commission, however, was able to 
secure 15,000 bales for Lancashire by exchanging a quantity 
of Sudanese cotton with India. Purchases from Peru are 
complicated by local currency regulations, which require 
exporters to hand their sterling receipts to the National Bank. 
against which they receive Peruvian soles at the official rate 
to the extent of 45 per cent and a certificate for the 
remainder. The certificate has to be married to a payment 
for sterling goods within 60 days. In these circumstances, 
it is hardly surprising that Peruvian exporters are unwilling 
to sell cotton. ‘ 

This is a formidable catalogue of difficulties. Whether 
they would have been so severe in their effects if private 
trading in cotton were possible is, of course, a matter of 
argument, The Commission has been able to secure part of 
its supplies—chiefly from the Sudan, East and West Africa— 
under long-term contracts, but such cotton represents only 
some 20 per cent of its annual purchases. The rest has to be 
bought in the different terminal markets, and the Com- 
mission must find difficulty in cloaking its buying intentions. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Commission should 
argue, in discussing the difficulty of buying American cotton 
with ECA funds that “ although the issues cannot be defi- 
nitely calculated and some element of risk is involved, the 
best interests of the country would be served by allowing 
the laws of supply and demand to operate more freely on 
world cotton prices.” That is a wholesome thought and one 
not very much to the taste of the original supporters of the 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, who thought they 
were to get something very different. The Raw Cotton Com- 
mission has taken more realistic views of its functions. It is 
trying to operate as efficiently as possible ; it has not failed to 
consider any proposal put to it by the trade, or shirked the 
task of improving its policies and its organisation. 


x * * 
Restrictions for Hongkong Sterling 


The British Exchange Control authorities have this week 
imposed restrictions upon the freedom with which sterling 
assets of residents of Hongkong can be used. All such assets, 
including balances on bank accounts in Britain, have 
virtually been blocked and their disposal has been made 
subject to the permission of the Bank of England. Under the 
new regulations these assets are divided into two Dr0a 
categories, those held in “Number 1” and those i 
, es * ” accounts. The No. I accounts are i < 
or 25 banks operating in Hongkong through w 
intended to control sanibenia to and from the colony. The 
penton is to canalise through these Me. 1 accounts all 
normal operations in Hongkong sterling. assets | 
Hongkong residents sae te the 25 banks mentioned in 
oo areeens to the notice i this week “at 

except for transfers to No. 1 accounts, investment 
balances in sterling securities and the sale of securities for 
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cash or reinvestment. “ Pre-zero commitments,” however, 
can be settled from No. 2 accounts. These accounts may be 
debited with payment of cheques and bills drawn before 
June §, 1950, and payments under confirmed and uncon- 
frmed credits established before that date. In addition, 
regular payments to sterling area countries, including educa- 
tional fees, insurance premiums, rents and rates, club sub- 
scriptions, etc., will be allowed from No. 2 accounts. With 
these exceptions, the normal stream of commercial payments 
to and from Hongkong accounts will be canalised through the 
No. I accounts. 


The effect of these new restrictions is tantamount to 
removing Hongkong from the “ scheduled territories.” Their 
intention is to close a possible loophole through which capital 
can escape from sterling into hard currencies, including 
dollars. Hitherto it has been possible to transfer sterling 
freely from any sterling accounts in this country to those of 
residents of Hongkong. Hongkong residents have for their 
part had complete freedom to convert their sterling into 
Hongkong dollars and to sell those dollars for US dollars 
in the free market that functions openly in the colony. Hence 
the recent weakness of the Hongkong dollar has involved a 
similar fall in the sterling-dollar cross-rate to around US 
$2.40 in Hongkong. Official quarters in London emphasise 
that there has been no great leakage of capital through this 
loophole but that, since it existed, it was desirable to close it 
in the interests of the efficacy of exchange control. This is 
strange reasoning indeed. If there has been no leakage, there 
seems to be no particular reason why so much undesirable 
publicity should be given to a potential flight from sterling. 
If confidence is to be created, this is not the way to do it. 
The Exchange Control department at the Treasury and the 
Bank of England do not yet appear to have heard of the 
“dash for freedom.” 


* * * 


Lombard Street’s £1,000 Million 


_ The recent publication of the balance sheet of King and 
Shaxson, Limited, makes it possible to bring together the 
accounts of nine discount houses and thus to present for 
1949-50 a composite balance sheet covering by far the greater 
part of the discount market as a whole. The figures reveal 
that Lombard Street’s portfolios of bills and bonds—both 
vastly expanded during and since the war—have now for the 
frst time surpassed £1,000 million. For the notional year, 
with constituent balance sheet dates ranging from end- 
September, 1949, to end-April, 1950, the nine houses had 
a combined portfolio of £960 million. This represents an 
increase of £121 million, or 14.4 per cent, on the comparable 
figure for 1948-49, when the total of £839 million was, in 
turn, {90 million (or 12 per cent) above that for 1947-48. 
Thanks to an improvement in the form of the latest accounts 
of Cater, Brightwen and Company, Limited, it is at last 
possible to obtain a strict segregation of bond and bill 
portfolios. At the latest notional date for the former totalled 
{272 million, or slightly less than for 1948-49, even though 
the £277 million shown for that year excluded the shortest 
bonds in the Cater, Brightwen portfolio. The reduction, of 
course, reflects the first effects of the conversion and repay- 
ment of 13 per cent Exchequer bonds, of which the market 
was a large seller to the authorities before and during the 
operation. More recently it has taken in considerable lines 
of the new 2} per cent stock, against sales of the 
1949-51 War Bonds, and has doubtless also increased its 
holdings of the 1951-53 bonds in preparation for the repay- 
ment of the 1949-51 issue. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that the present bond of the nine houses is 
ciably larger than that shown for their “ - 
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Bill porttolios for the nine houses totalled £688 million 
at the balance sheet dates ; the total for the twelve houses, if 
the unknown portfolios are roughly computed on the basis 
of the ratio of portfolios to published capital resources, would 
be about £775 million. An approximately comparable esti- 
mate for 1948-49 would be £620 million. But although 
the latest notional figure thus shows a large increase, it still 
understates the expansion of bill turnover that has taken place 
in the past year. Thanks to the Treasury policy, strongly 
resumed last July, of switching its borrowings from Treasury 
deposit receipts to tender bills, the allotments to the discount 
houses have lately been running, on the average, at about 
45 per cent or more beyond their rate at the similar period 
in 1949. After this further large expansion the Treasury bill 
turnover is now running—at exiguous profit margins—at 
more than nine times its prewar level. 


* * * 


Base Metal Boom 


Base metals become more feverish each week. Twelve 
months ago, prices of copper, lead and zinc had almost 
reached the end of a sharp fall from their postwar peaks. 
Copper had fallen from 23} cents a lb. to 16} cents ; lead 
from 214 cents a lb. to 12 cents and zinc from 17} cents to 
g cents. A slight recovery took place in July and August but 
the market turned weaker after devaluation. The real 
upturn began in November when American demand for 
copper once more began to outstrip current production. Zinc 
also became firmer, while lead, in contrast, weakened. 


The full effect of the increased American demand on prices, 
however, has become apparent only in the past two months 
and the tempo of the rise has increased more rapidly. Copper 
which at the end of March was 184 cents a Ib. reached 224 
"Britis AND AMERICAN BASE METAL Prices 
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cents early this week. Zinc has risen from 10} cents to 14} 
cents and lead from 10} cents to 12 cents. Lead is only just 
back to its level of June, 1949. Zinc on the other hand 
shows a rise of more than §0 per cent in the past twelve 
months though it is still three cents below its postwar peak. 
Copper is now only one cent below the postwar peak of the 
first quarter of 1949. 


Since last July, the Ministry of Supply’s selling prices have 
been kept faithfully in line with Se vole o. the United 
States. The close correlation is strikingly revealed in the 
accompanying table. Devaluation caused british prices to 
rise sharply and the recent increases in the American market 
have pushed British prices of copper and zinc to record levels. 
This week zinc was raised to £123 10s. a ton d with 
£106 eighteen months ago copper to £186 a ton against 
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£140 at the ae of 1949. Lead, at £96 a ton is still well 


below the level of £123 reached in the first quarter of last 
year. British consumption of copper has lately been at a 
lower rate compared with twelve months ago ; consumption 
of zinc has tended to expand while lead has shown little 
change. But American demand, particularly for copper and 
zinc, shows no signs of slackening even at present extreme 
prices. 


German Trade and German Debts 


Negotiations for a new trade and payments agreement 
between the sterling area and western Germany were resumed 
in London on Monday. These talks are a continuation of 
those that were shelved in March when the United States 
(though not Germany) objected to the British proposal that 
the present Anglo-German payments system (which allows 
an overdraft “swing” of £7,500,000 either way without 
dollar payments) should be replaced by a new system into 
which dollars would not enter at all. Settlement of this 
question of the “ swing ” must now wait on the establishment 
of the European Payments Union ; the primary object of the 
present talks will be to make interim payments arrangements 
and to discuss trade schedules. At present the balance of 
payments between the sterling area and western Germany is 
narrowly favourable to Germany, but the Bank of England 
is believed still to hold very nearly the whole of the 

7,500,000 in Deutsche marks that it accumulated earlier 

is year, and Germany has made extensive use of its sterling 
drawing rights. Figures now available show that British ex- 
ports to western Germany amounted to £13 million in the 
first three months of 1950 (compared with {8,800,000 in the 
first three months of last year); British imports were also 
higher, at {9,600,000 compared with £8,400,000, mainly 
owing to Jarger purchases of machinery and chemicals. The 
Germans complain that they ran a deficit in the early part of 
this year because they “ liberalised ” their import policy more 
thoroughly than the British ; whatever the merits of this 
argument, the present talks are certainly likely to lead to 
additions to the British list of unrestricted imports from 
Germany. 


Meanwhile, a first and modest start is about to be made in 
the unfreezing of foreign assets in Germany. After three 
years of inter-Allied disagreement, a draft plan was approved 
by the Council of the High Commission last week and was 
passed to the Bonn Government for its comment ; this plan 





The Economist by Air 


Two new Air Express Services are now in operation: 
CEYLON annual subscription £5 15s. or Rs. 77 
Copies reach Colombo on the day after publication. Our 


subscription agents are: 
The Basic English Bookstall, 
99 Chatham Street, Colombo, Ceylon. 
BRAZIL annual subscription £7 


Copies reach Sao Paulo on the Tuesday after publication. Our 
subscription agents are: 


Orion Publicidade Ltd., 
& Rua 7 de Abril 264, 13° Andar, 
Salas 1316/18, Sao Paulo, Brasil. 
For either service, orders originating in the U.K. may be sent to: 
THe Economist, 22 Rypger Street, Lonpon, S.W.1 
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should pceee — — = ie Course of next week. |, 
provides for the pa unblocking of Deut , 
balances, as distinct from claims in foreign currencis, tt 
estimated that the sums involved amount to some DM by 
million, of which some DM 25 million represents the i 
earnings of foreign film companies, while the remaind>. 
represents sundry prewar credit balances and restitution 
claims of emigres, Apparently, however, the new regulation, 
will still forbid dealings in these balances between as. 
residents. This ban arises from the wish of the Americar 
authorities to avoid a free market in “ investment” mark. 
since that would provide a potential investor with a che. 
way of acquiring German currency without bringing foreign 
exchange to Germany ; in practice, however, it js difficult 
to see how these regulations can prevent, say, a British bank 
from investing its own Deutsche mark balance in Germany on 
behalf of one of its British clients. This preliminary unblock. 
ing operation will be watched with interest because of the 
light it may throw on what will happen when the next, and 
more important, stage of German debt servicing is reached— 
when standstill and other foreign currency creditors (such 4 
non-Reich sterling and dollar bondholders) are allowed to 
receive payment of their claims—but initially in German 
currency only. 


* * * 


Swiss Finance for OFS 


Three new possibilities for raising capital for Orange 
Free States gold mines have recently been canvassed in the 
Kaffir market. Reports have circulated that new money 
is to come from Switzerland, France and De Beers. The 
first of these reports has now been confirmed. Angl- 
American Corporation, which has seven major mining pro- 
positions in the OFS under its tutelage, has obtained from 
the Union Bank of Switzerland a loan of 50 million Swiss 
francs at 4 per cent repayable in 1962 at par with the right 
to redeem at par after 1957. These can hardly be called 
onerous terms. Weighed against the inauspicious Stilfontein 
54 per cent unsecured note issue, now quoted at 4} discount, 
they appear very satisfactory from the Corporation’s point 
of view, though, of course, with its wide spread of interesis, 
Anglo-American represents a more attractive investment 
risk than any individual mine. The net proceeds to the 
Corporation will, however, amount to 46} million Swiss 
francs, so that expenses in connection with the issu, 
including discount, must be regarded as heavy. 


Yet it is doubtful whether the required money could be 
raised at lower cost in London, given the present contrary 
state of the Kaffir market. In fact, present doubts of 
ensuring the success of any appeal in London for capita 
for developing OFS mines must presumably have driven 
Anglo-American to seek other sources of capital. Like 
the Stilfontein issue, the Swiss loan to Anglo-American 
is in the nature of a prior charge. It is unlikely 
that more than a fraction of the large amount of capiti 
required to bring the OFS mines into production would 
be forthcoming in this form from either British or foreig 
investors. Yet the absence of a better outlook in the 
market and the rising demand for funds as developmes! 
in the OFS proceeds suggest that this expedient—and a0 
other that may serve—should be exploited to the full at te 
present critical juncture, 


x * x 
Canadian Fighter Aircraft 
The only long-range jet fighter in the world, the CF 109, 
built by Avro Canada. is to make a non-stop fight 


: 


soon 
across the Atlantic. The flight has a : 
beyond the prospective value of the fighter ital: 
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first Commonwealth military aircraft to be 
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Britain since the war. Both Canada and Australia have their 
aircraft industries, but they draw largely on British and 
American designs under licence. A few independent 
designs went into production during the war, notably in 
Australia, but the postwar fighters have yet to show their 
paces. In the last war, air supremacy depended on rapid 
and continuous improvement of aircraft and engines. Firms 
building under licence are not usually capable of undertaking 
development work of this kind. The value of Avro Canada 
in commonwealth strategy rests in the fact that it provides 
a nucleus of proved designing ability outside the concen- 
trated and vulnerable area of the British Isles. 


The company was started in 1945 by the Hawker Siddeley 
Group to make engines and airframes. It uses none of the 
designs of the Group’s British subsidiaries and imports 
only a handful of specialised components. The leading men 
were sent out from Britain and in a comparatively short 
time had trained a staff of more than 3,600. They have 
designed and flown two aircraft and an engine, each the 
onlv one of its class in the world. The CF 100 
fighter is one of the largest fighter aircraft ever built. 
To cross the Atlantic non-stop presupposes a range of more 
than 2,000 miles. The C 102 is a medium range turbo-jet 
passenger aircraft, less ambitious and of more limited appli- 
cation than the de Havilland Comet but still representing 
a feat of aeronautical engineering embarrassing to the 
neighbouring United States aircraft industry whose turbo-jet 
airliners have not emerged from the drawing board. 


In general, the big British companies are reluctant to let 
competent designers leave their main factories, because such 
ability is rare and hard to replace. Another major company 
with independent subsidiaries is de Havilland, whose 
Canadian and Australian companies have designed their own 
aircraft to meet specialised local needs. The Canadian has 
been the more successful. A trainer, the Chipmunk, is being 
ordered by the RAF as well as the Canadian Air Force. 
Their other independent venture, the Beaver, is a four- 
passenger light aircraft specifically designed for the Canadian 
lakes and the Arctic. It has been so successful in this limited 
ficld that the US Army is anxious to buy it for Arctic work, 
but is momentarily held up by the act which requires all 
military equipment to be made in the United States. 


* * * 


How is the South African Agreement Faring? 


The Anglo-South African agreement has now been in 
operation for more than five months, but it is still very 
difficult to find out whether the sterling area’s gold reserves 
are deriving as much benefit from it as was originally hoped. 
Since the beginning of this year, it will be remembered, 
South Africa has paid in gold for all imports considered 
“ essential,” and suppliers in all countries have had the 
chance of competing on equal terms for this trade. When 
this arrangement was first announced, hopes ran high that 
it would bring substantial reinforcement to the gold and 
dollar income of the sterling area ; the “ Economic Survey ” 
drew particular attention to the importance of the agree- 
ment, and reports from South Africa suggested that in 1950 
the sterling area should secure between one-quarter and 
one-half of the Union’s {£140 million of annual gold 
output. 


The first clouding of this bright prospect appeared last 
April, when it became known that the accretion of South 
African gold to the sterling area’s reserve in the first quarter 
of 1950 was about the same as that in the last quarter 
of 1949. The intment caused by this announcement, 
however, was somewhat allayed by the publication of Britain’s 
Balance of Payments White Paper. This revealed—and it 
was the first time such figures had been published—that the 
United Kingdom had purchased £68 million of new mined 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 


How fast 
can we roll out the steel ? 


A modern rolling mill can turn out continuous strip steel from 
white hot slabs at the rate of 2,000 feet a minute — faster 
than a mancanrun. By modern methods and skilled work 
the steel industry is constantly breaking production records, 


does Britain make ? 
Hundreds of different kinds of 


a 


WHERE do steel tubes 


steel] are being made, each for a 
special purpose, by firms among the i 
500 in the British steel industry. tap desert oil ? 


Think of the complexity of an in- 
dustry whose firms make every- 
thing from pipe-lines to hairsprings, 
from bridges to surgical instru- 


In the Middle East thousands of 
miles of steel pipe-line carry many 
million tons of oil every year 


ments, for use all over the world. through mountains and desert. 
Steel manufactures account for Within the past year the British 
nearly half the nation's export steel industry has won contracts 
for oil pipe-lines all over the world 
against world competition. British 
steel prices compare favourably 
with any in Europe or America. 


earnings. 





In output 
and exports 
OP ee 
ST 
STEEL 
WHERE is the trail of . . ; 
the Mounties P =e 
In British Columbia, the steel in- well 


dustry has recently won a contract 
for rails to extend the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway northwards. When the new system is complete, it will 
open up the vast resources of the Peace River country — at present 
without road or rail connection with the rest of the province — and 
save a journey by water of several days for freight. This is just another 
example of the steel industry’s contribution to our export drive. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION emcee 
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gold in 1949, most of which must have come from South 
Africa. The Union was thus shown to have supplied a 
substantially sum in 1949 than most people had 
thought to be obligatory upon it under the old arrangements 
(by which South Africa was obliged to sell gold to the Bank 
of England only to the extent that non-sterling payments 
had been made through London on the Union’s behalf). 


The next public development was a speech at the end 
of last month by’ Mr Louw, the South African Minister 
of Economic Affairs ; Mr Louw complained that the agree- 
ment was not working out as South Africa had hoped. Under 
the agreement South Africa had the right to decide for itself 
what goods were essential and would be paid for in gold (the 
details of this list of “ essentials,” unfortunately, have been 
kept secret, although its broad composition has been 
announced). Apparently, however, Britain has made it clear 
that there are certain commodities (such as tinplate) which, 
though not on South Africa’s “ essential” list, are still in 
short supply ; a substantial proportion of these commodities, 
in accordance with normal British export practice, will con- 
tinue to be routed to hard currency countries and away from 
South Africa unless the Union pays for them in gold. There 
is nothing in all this to suggest, of course, that the agree- 
ment is in any way breaking down. There is enough in it, 
however, to make it worth while to reiterate the original pea 
of The Economist that more light should be thrown on the 
details of this rather makeshift agreement and, in particular, 
that the exact composition of South Africa’s list of “ essen- 
tial” imports should now be fully divulged. 


Shorter Notes 


Coal output last week fell to 3,310,900 tons, the Whitsun 
holidays causing an estimated loss of 848,100 tons. Output 
during the summer is always affected by holidays, and to this 
seasonal factor must be added the steady fall in man-power 
now below 700,000. In the week ending May 27th, there 
were only 699,800 men on the colliery books, 500 fewer than 
in the previous week. Fortunately, the number of face 
workers remained unaltered. Since the beginning of the year, 
when the miners became free to leave the industry, the net 
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weekly loss has been steady at about 500. Those who leave 
are usually comparatively young men who find it easy to get 
more congenial work in local factories. The Coal Board 
schemes for attracting labour are aimed largely at juveniles 
and boys of about 18 and few of these recruits leave, |; 
might pay to consider means of inducing men slightly older 
and already trained to stay in the industry. 


x 


Trade talks between Britain and the Netherlands wer. 
concluded in London this week. It is estimated that th 
course of payments between the guilder area and the sterling 
area will result in a growing Dutch deficit. While agree. 
ment was reached on the price of most food stuffs, Britain 
maintained its earlier refusal to pay higher prices for Dutch 
eggs, and, according to reports from Holland, no eggs will 
be imported by Britain. Nor has agreement yet been reached 
on the vexed question of Dutch transit trade in German 
exports to the sterling area. 


® 


The British Electricity Authority have made arrangements 
to insure the major risks arising from the operation of their 
undertaking, including fire and such other risks as are 
normally covered by enterprises engaged in manufacture and 
trade on a large scale, rather than to carry these risks them- 
selves. Through the medium of the British Insurance 
Association they have negotiated cover with a Committee 
representing the majority of the British Insurance companies. 
A share of the cover has been underwritten at Lloyds, 


* 


The Dunlop Rubber Company opened its second big 
research centre at Birmingham this week. The first centre, 
which is in Malaya, deals with the problems of raw rubber; 
the Birmingham centre will concentrate on questions of 
manufacture and use. It is planned as a research headquarters 
for all the Dunlop factories of which there are 25 in this 
country and 16 overseas, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ene are 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


230th ANNUAL REPORT 


GROUP’S RECORD YEAR 


SUBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTION TO NATION’S 
INVISIBLE EXPORTS 


LORD BICESTER’S REVIEW OF PROGRESS 


The Two Hundred and Thirtieth Annual 
General Court of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance was held on May 31st in London. 


The Governor, the Right Hon. Lord 
Bicester, who presided, said : 


Gentlemen, the report and accounts of the 
corporation and the consolidated accounts of 
the Royal Exchange group of companies for 
1949 have already been sent to you, and I 
fee] it will be your wish that I should take 
them as read. 


There were no alterations in the Court of 
Directors during the year under review, but 
1 am pleased to say that Lord Catto resumed 
his seat on the Court on April 12th last. 


There have been several changes among 
our principal officials to which I should like 
to refer. Our marine underwriter, Mr N. R. 
Jenkins, was I regret to say obliged to give 
up his work owing to continuous ill-health, 
and we hope relief from his responsibilities 
will be of great benefit to him. 


At the end of the year Mr B. D. Cumming, 
who had been our chief accountant for many 
years, retired and I should like to pay tribute 
to his outstanding character and abilities 
which were of the greatest value to our 
organisation. His place has been taken by 
Mr D. E. Tyrrell. 


Mr H. R. Roberts, formerly our manager 
in South Africa, has returned to London to 
take up the position of assistant manager at 
head office. Finally, Mr F. H. Egerton, 
who for the past few years was agency manager 
in London, has been appointed assistant 
manager for our group in Australia, and 
Mr K. J. T. Boag has succeeded him here. 


I will now review the results of the various 
departments of the Royal Exchange Assurance, 
but before doing so I should like to mention 
that, in accordance with the 1948 Companies 
Act, we are including in our accounts for the 


first time comparative figures for the previous 
year. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The life department issued 4,994 policies 
for sums assured amounting to £4,382,453 
which is a slight increase on last year’s 
fgures. The total premium income of 
£1,806,022 shows an increase on the year 
1948 of £83,604. Claims were £65,014 less 
than in 1948 and were well within expectation. 


You will have seen in the report that the 
overall rate of interest on our Life Fund this 
year is £4 2s. 10d. per cent., which compares 
with £4 4s. 4d. per cent. for 1948. In the 
normal course of events a higher figure 
might have been expected, and your directors 
are not unmindful of the important role the 
ee rate plays in the management of Life 
“unds, 


W hile we of course endeavour to earn as 
much interest as possible, we are equally 
alive to the fact that our paramount aim 
must be to maintain a solid capital structure. 
The policy of the corporation has been shaped 
towards this end, and I am happy to say we 
have been well repaid. Our Life Fund is in 
an exceedingly strong position today and the 
Somewhat smaller income derived from 


holding securities of a type less subject to 
depreciation in value has obviously been 
worth while. 


Our Trustee and Executor Department has 
had a busy year. The total funds in hand 
and under the administration of the depart- 
ment at the end of the year exceeded 
£185,000,000, which is approximately 
£,2,000,000 more than the total of twelve 
months ago. 


FIRE BUSINESS 


In the fire department I am pleased to be 
able to report an excellent year. The premium 
income exceeds £3,000,000 for the first time 
having risen by £508,203 to a figure of 
£3,451,421. Although a small portion of this 
increase is attributable to the effect of de- 
valuation of sterling, there is nevertheless a 
notable increase in the whole field of the 
corporation’s activities which is indicative 
of the very healthy state of our fire account. 

As you may know, the volume of our 
overseas business greatly exceeds our home 
account and has contributed substantially 
not only to our own very satisfactory trading, 
but also to the nation’s vitally important 
invisible exports. 


The results of the fire department as a 
whole enabled us to transfer the sum of 
£481,790 to our profit and loss account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


We are again making a transfer of £75,000 
from the marine department to general profit 
and loss, after which our fund stands at 
£1,403,245 or practically 250 per cent. of 
our premium income. 


The continued high cost of repairs, further 
increased in terms of sterling m respect of 
vessels to be repaired in the dollar areas, 
naturally calls for substantial reserves in 
respect of previous years’ claims. 


The Joint Hull Committee continues to 
receive the support of the market, and I feel 
special tribute should be paid to its excellent 
work, 


Competition for cargo business has become 
very keen in recent months and it appears 
doubtful whether the rates prevailing, since 
the abandonment of the “ Combined Marine 
Surcharges ” agreement, will prove adequate 
having regard to the ever present hazard of 
theft and pilferage, coupled with the inferior 
quality of postwar packing materials now 
in use. 


RECORD ACCIDENT PREMIUM INCOME 


The premium income of our accident 
department increased by (£214,355 to 
£2,300,150, which constitutes a new record. 


The real effect of the National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946, which came 
into operation on July 1, 1948, has now 
produced the expected substantial reduction 
in the premium income for employers’ 
liability insurance. The large amounts 
which are now being paid in settlement of 
common law claims indicate clearly that the 
liabilities for which our policies provide 
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indemnities to employers are indeed heavy, 
and we are convinced that the present rates 
are insufficient. 


I am very glad to say that the reduction in 
the employers’ liability income has been 
more than counter-balanced by increases in 
other sections. This is particularly so im the 
Burglary section where, in addition, the signs 
of an improvement in our loss ratio have 
continued. 


Our motor business shows considerable 
expansion but, in common with other in- 
surers, the heavy cost of claims settlements 
has unhappily resulted in an underwriting 
loss on this particular section of the account. 
The overall result of our operations in the 
accident department is that we are able to 
transfer £144,945 to the general profit and 
loss account. 


Before dealing with the profit and Joss 
account of the “Royal Exchange” and 
eventually with our consolidated accounts, 
I would first like to explain to you as briefly 
as possible the way in which we have treated 
the effects on our accounts of differences in the 
foreign exchange rates following the de- 
valuation of the £ sterling last September. 


It has been our normal practice in past 
years to treat gains and losses on exchange 
when they occurred as credits or charges in 
the departmental revenue accounts. 


EFFECT OF DEVALUATION 


The effect of devaluation of the £ sterling 
in September was of course considerable, 
particularly in our United States and Canadian 
accounts, and to have kept to our normal 
practice would have distorted our under- 
writing results to a disproportionate degree. 


We therefore allowed all gains on revaluing 
current assets abroad to accrue to an exchange 
reserve account. This account after receiving 
the assistance of an additional sum of £100,000 
from the profit and loss account was sufficient 
to provide the means to enable us to set up 
all our liabilities at the new rates of exchange. 
By the adoption of this method we reflect in 
our sterling accounts underwriting profits 
comparable with those achieved in the various 
currencies in which the business was written. 


Before leaving this subject of exchange, 
you will be interested to know that all our 
securities se affected, including those relating 
to the United States and Canada, continue 
to appear in our balance sheets at the rate of 
exchange in force at the time of acquiring 
them, so that we have a very substantial 
margin in this respect. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to the profit and loss account of 
the “ Royal Exchange,” the sum total of our 
departmental transfers amounts to £710,285 
and the amount received by way of net 
interest to £206,235. These items, together 
with £59,028 being the proprietors’ share of 
the iife valuation surplus, and £115 made up 
of transfer fees and conscience money, give 
a total on the revenue side of £975,663. On 
the other side of the account £57,830 repre- 
sents expenses not charged to other accounts, 
£60,000 is allocated to pension and staff 
allowance funds, and £434,000 represents 
United Kingdom taxation, including income 
tax 1950/51. 

I have already mentioned the transfer of 
£100,000 to the exchange reserve account, 
and this together with the three items just 
referred to leaves a sum of £323,833 which 
is the balance we carry to the profit and loss 
appropriation account. 

Your Court of Directors have closely re- 
viewed the results I have put before you, and 
they are recommending a final dividend of 
20 per cent., less income tax, for which I 
shall later seek your authority. This amount, 
together with the interim dividend already 
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paid, makes a total of 35 per cent. tor the 

ear. After providing for these payments 
we shall carry, including the balance of last 
year’s account, a final figure of £892,302 to 
the balance sheet. 


GROUP CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Turning now to the consolidated accounts 
of our group, I must draw your attention to 
the fact that the 1948 figures do not agree 
with those published for that year. This is 
because we have been able to include in our 
1949 accounts those of our Dutch subsidiary, 
the ““ Amsterdam-Londen,” and have there- 
fore adjusted our 1948 accounts by the in- 
clusion of the 1948 figures of that company. 


As I shall later refer to the expansion in the 
consolidated premium income, I do not think 
I need here make any special comment on 
the revenue accounts and will therefore ask 
you to turn to the profit and loss account. 


The total interest, less tax, amounts to 
£379,028 and the total group departmental 
transfers from the revenue accounts to 
£1,442,203 The proprietors’ valuation sur- 
plus from the “Royal Exchange” and 
“British Equitable” life funds comes to 
£60,508 and a further two small items to £186. 
The total on the revenue side therefore 
amounts to £1,881,925. 


On the expenditure side I would comment 
on three items. The sum of £570,583 trans- 
ferred to exchange reserve account is a very 
much larger figure than that transferred by 
the “ Royal Exchange” itself, and is chiefly 
due to the effect of devaluation in respect of 
the United States casualty account of one of 
our associated companies. Provision for United 
Kingdom taxation takes £699,417 and finally 
an amount of £20,000 is transferred to invest- 
ment reserve account. This is in respect of 
one of our sub-subsidiary companies. 


The balance carried to the consolidated 
profit and loss appropriation account is 
£384,625. As regards this appropriation 
account itself, I would like to add that the 
amount of £745 shown as transferred to 
general reserve refers to the accounts of a 
small foreign subsidiary. I mention this as, 
in talking of allocations to general reserve in 
respect of a group with assets of rather more 
than 564 million pounds, the amount in 
question might appear somewhat trivial, but 
consolidated accounts are occasionally apt to 
produce items of this kind. The consolidated 
balance sheet in fact shows a general reserve 
item of just under £ 3,000,000. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


From the figures I have given, I am sure 
you will feel with me that our group of 
companies has experienced a very satisfactory 
year. In fact it has been a record year, and 
our associated companies have again made 
their valuable contribution to this result. I 
am happy to say that we have largely re- 
established our overseas business on a pre- 
war basis, and have been able to achieve 
considerable expansion, thanks to our ability 
once more to maintain close contacts with 
our agents and friends abroad. But for the 
conservative manner in which we have treated 
the necessary exchange adjustments in conse- 
quence of devaluation of the pound sterling, 
the figures would have made an even better 
showing. 


Although we have had an excellent year, 
we know from past experience this cannot 
always be the case as conditions can and do 
vary from time to time in many parts of the 
world. It is however very pleasing to be 
able to report to you that is year’s total 
premium income, excluding our life business, 
reached nearly 16,750,000 pounds, or more 
than £1,600,000 in excess of the previous 
year, and that the result of transacting this 
large volume of business has been so 
gratifying. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFFS 


This, gentlemen, brings me to the com- 
pletion of my annual review of the affairs of 
the corporation and its group of companies, 
and it is no mere formality for me once again 
to pay tribute to the magnificent team spirit 
in which our staffs both at home an 
over the world have discharged their duties. 
I know it will be your wish that I should 
express sincere thanks to our general manager, 
the executive, branch and district office 
managers, and to every member of the staffs 
of the Royal Exchange Assurance and the 
associated companies for their individual 
contributions as a result of which I am able 
to present to you this most favourable report. 
In this expression of thanks, I know you 
would wish me to include our local directors 
and agents both at home and overseas for all 
the assistance they have rendered to us. 


In concluding I would make these observa- 
tions. I feel that as Governor of this great 
corporation I should draw special attention 
to the excessive burden of taxation. The 
damage to the stability of this country’s trade 
and industry caused by the crushing weight of 
taxes is being stressed on all sides, and you 
have only to keep in mind our own figures 
as presented in this year’s consolidated 
accounts, amounting in all to nearly £ 1,000,000 
to see the unbalanced relationship between 
taxation and profits. 


We in this country are fortunate in having 
a great fund of commercial ability and 
experience at our disposal, and if left un- 
trammelled by political interference and 
allowed reasonable freedom to manage our 
own affairs, British Insurance will I am sure 
maintain its very substantial contribution to 
the national recovery, and to the well being of 
every member of the community. Given 
these conditions, I am equally confident of 
the ability of our group also to maintain and 
expand its position. 


The Governor concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 


Mr Charles L. Dalziel (sub-Governor) 
seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously ; the proposed dividend was 
approved; the auditor, Sir Nicholas E. 
Waterhouse, K.B.E., was re-appointed and 
his remuneration was fixed, and the proceed- 
ings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks 
to a Governors, directors, managers and 
staff. 


THE LICENSES AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The sixtieth ordinary general meeting of 
The Licenses and General Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, was held in London on 
June 7th. 

Mr Ronald Gilbey (the chairman), who 
presided, said: 

A substantial advance has been made in 
the total assets and the premium income of 
the company has increased by £171,949. 
With interest earnings of £54,265 the total 
income of the company now stands at a figure 
of £1,762,309. 

The life department progresses in 
measured form, the total of the funds having 
advanced by £129,431 to £688,251. 

In the fire account there is an adverse 
difference in the loss ratio of 4 points in a 
claims cost of 53.7 per cent., but as the 
increase in the income has not been so rapid 
as that shown in 1948, the unexpired risk 
requirements have lessened, the result being 
that an imcreased profit is available for 
—— to profit and loss. 

Similar remarks would apply to the 
miscellaneous account, i 
claims ratio in this i 
shows an improvement on that of the pre- 
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vious year and the resulti 
advances to £46,872, ate = al 
meousee of satisfaction, + eee 
mterest earnings have again ..1.. 
and separating the life inn he 
earnings we find a sum on the latter . = ; 
of £32,615, out of which our dijo 
continues to be comfortably discharged." 
The report was adopted and 4 final 
dend of 224 per cent., making 32} per a 
for the year, was approved. = 





M. WISEMAN AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASED HOME AND EXPORT 
SALES 


The thirty-third ordinary general meetinz 
of Wiseman and Company Lisnleet 
(Ophthalmic Optical Manufacturers) was helj 
on May 31st in London. Mr Max Wisemip 
chairman, presided. , 


The following is am extract from his state. 
ment to the meeting : — 


During the year 1949 sales increased ig 
both home and export markets. Consolidated 
group fixed assets increased by £18,153 anJ 
net current assets by 499,747 ; share capital 
and reserves thus increased by £117,900 to 
£589,949, of which reserves (including 
£84,073 provided for future income tax home 
and abroad) now stand at £345,749, 


Consolidated profits, after charging tax- 
tion to date and all expenses, including ample 
depreciation, increased from {60581 w 
£102,990. Out of this sum, dividends 
absorbed £21,266, and the remainder was 
retained in the business, £50,000 being trans. 
ferred to general reserve, £20,000 to develop- 
ment reserve and £11,724 added to profit anJ 
loss account credit balance 


EFFECT OF NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


The disadvantages inherent in the opera- 
tion of the National Health Service are mani- 
fold. It is impossible to ascertain the live 
demand for spectacle frames and lenses in 
this country, as it is liable to immediate fluc- 
tuation, and alterations have recent!y been 
made with the intention of reducing the 
demand under the scheme. The industry i 
thus at the mercy of governmental economies 
which may at any time completely alter the 
trend of demand and obscure the future, The 
introduction of new patterns can find no ready 
response by the public in the home market, 
since only specified models are permitted to 
be supplied through the service. Moreover, 
the industry has recently been the subject of 
an investigation by the Board of Trade, and 
the Central Price Regulation Committee his 
given notice of its intention to reduce prices, 
which must have a disadvantageous effect on 
the company’s turnover anc profits. 


Special efforts are being made to counters 
the effects of this reduction by increasing the 
efficiency of manufacturing methods. Despit 
these conditions, it is believed that our strin- 
gent attention to quality and to service wi! 
result in our production continuing to fin! 
favour amongst our customers. 

The com *s export business continues 
to make cauatactory pongye ss notwithstanding 
keen competition, and every effort will 
made to expand still further this most impo 
tant section of the business. 

Sales for the first four months of this yeu 
show an increase, both home and export, ov 
same period in 1949. 2 

The factory at Mauchline, Scotland, is 
in full, ion and contributing to the 


profits. ts at the new 
Vale Leven lens factory are the 
i and it is being r 
most methods. 


The report was adopted. 
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FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND CENTURY 
INSURANCE OFFICES 


The annual general meeting of the Friends’ 
Provident and Century Life Office was held 
on June 7th in London. Mr Herbert G. 
Tanner, J.P., the chairman, said :— 

During the quinquennium the progress of 
our business has been femarkable as the 
following comparative figures for the years 
1944 and 1949 will show:— 


1944 1949 

£ £ 
New Life Sums 
Assured ........000 2,110,000 9,630,000 
Life Premium In- 
CORE . «sriccacinsstac 920,000 1,532,000 


Net Fire Income ... 726,000 1,900,000 
Net Accident In- 


COMME cnscccssctencee 350,000 845,000 
Marine Fund......... 870,000 1,372,000 
Total Funds esse 23,670,000 32,970,000 
Total Assets ......... 26,889,000 36,875,000 


The growth has been marked as clearly in 
our Continuous Disability Department and 
in our House Purchase Loans. 


There is before you a report dealing with 
the quinquennial investigation into the 
liabilities of the Friends’ Provident and 
Century Life and Annuity Fund. It will be 
noted that the profit earned during the 
quinquennium, after making provision for a 
substantial strengthening of the reserves, was 
£797,385. Out of this surplus the sum of 
{£621,797 was distributed among the With 
Profit policyholders. The balance was added 
to the carry forward. 

Quinquennial investigations have also been 
made into the liabilities of the Sinking Fund 
and Continuous Disability Funds, both of 
which show a very healthy position. 

The year 1949 has been outstanding both 
as regards progress and trading profit. The 
new life business at £9,630,156 was 
{2,068,837 in excess of our previous record 
in 1948. Our reputation as a specialist office 
in group life and pensions is now widely 
known. In the sinking fund account we have 
transferred £50,000 to profit and loss. 

In the continuous disability account we 
have transferred £15,000. 

The trading results in the fire department 
have been particularly noteworthy. At home 
the income continues to grow steadily. 
Overseas the picture is equally bright and 
there is no section of our fire trading in any 
part of the world where we have not shown 
a profit, We have been able to transfer 
£169,272 to profit and loss. 

We are devoting special attention to the 

development of our accident account. The 
trading for the year has resulted in a transfer 
of £14,435 to profit and loss. 
_Last year I made reference to the forma- 
uon of the overseas department. I said we 
were satisfied we were taking a wise step. 
Our confidence has been justified and it will 
be our definite policy to continue overseas 
development on sound lines. 

Marine premiums advanced by over 
£75,000 and we were able to transfer £32,052 
to profit and loss. 

The total premium income in the fire, 
accident and marine departments reached 
£3,657,464. 

The consolidated trading accounts show 
transfers to profit and loss of £288,821, and 
the amount carried to the appropriation 
account is £495,522, The dividend from the 
Century has been increased from 33} per 
cent. to 50 per cent. 

The gross interest rate earned by the 
Friends’ Provident has increased to £5 8s. Od. 
oie compared with £5 3s. 3d. per cent. 


The report was adopted. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


MR RUDOLPH DE TRAFFORD’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Atlas 
Assurance Company Limited was held on 
June 2nd at the company’s head office, 92, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. Mr Rudolph E. F. 
de Trafford, O.B.E. (chairman of the 
company) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman on the accounts and 
balance sheets for the year ended 
December 31, 1949:— 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


Our fire premium income at £4,153,275 
exceeds that for 1948 by £151,362. Our 
underwriting profit amounts to £490,815, or 
11.8 per cent., by comparison with £340,207, 
or 8.5 per cent., in 1948—a satisfactory 
result, especially as it is not mainly derived 
from any particular part of the world but 
from the general and widespread area of our 
operations. All concerned are, I think, 
deserving of our congratulations and thanks. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


In the accident department premiums 
have moved forward to £1,507,683, by com- 
parison with £1,369,114 in 1948 and the 
underwriting profit is £92,832, or 6.2 per 
cent., as compared with £69,719, or 5 per 
cent. in the previous year. When regard is 
had to the fact that this profit emerges after 
setting up increased reserves—flowing from 
the increase in premium income and from 
devaluation—which, in total, amount to a 
figure approximating £76,000, I feel that 
here, too, we should record our appreciation 
of work well done. 


MARINE, AVIATION AND TRANSIT ACCOUNT 


Our premium income in 1949 amounted to 
£648,237, as against £617,921 in the previous 
year, while claims paid were £365,749, as 
compared with £316,460. Although, bear- 
ing in mind our commitments, our position 
is undoubtedly strong, your directors have 
decided not to make any transfer to profit 
and loss account. Not only are market 
trends, in terms of rates, for example, not 
encouraging under present-day conditions, 
but devaluation has rendered delayed claims 
even more speculative than they were only 
a few months ago. There are thus good 
reasons, in the opinion of your directors, for 
continuing to conserve resources. The 
Marine Fund stands at £1,090,636, as com- 
pared with £853,702 at the beginning of the 
year, 


CAPITAL REDEMPTION ACCOUNT 


The Capital Redemption Fund increased 
during the year from (£2,356,662 to 
£2,467,518. <A valuation of the liabilities at 
December 31st last revealed a small surplus, 
which has been left in the Fund. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


During 1949 our life assurance and annuity 
fund increased by nearly £580,000, and now 
exceeds £21 million. 

The ratio of commission and expenses to 
premiums decreased from 13.5 per cent. in 
1948 to 12.7 per cent. in 1949—a satisfactory 
result in present-day conditions. 

The net rate of interest earned on the fund 
fell from £3 9s. 3d. per cent. in 1948 to 
£3 5s. 9d. per cent. in 1949 on account of a 
considerably increased liability for income 
tax. It is to be hoped that the decline in 
interest rates which has taken place in recent 
years has been arrested and that no attempt 
will be made to return to a policy of ultra- 
cheap money. 

A year ago my predecessor referred to the 


substantial reserve against the risk of depre- 
ciation afforded by the margin between the 
total market values of our Stock Exchange 
investments and the values at which they 
appear in the balance sheet. I am glad to be 
able to tell you that this reserve proved more 
than adequate to cover the considerable fall 
in Stock Exchange prices which occurred 
during the year. This fall, however, has 
had its compensations, for we are now able 
to invest at a rather better rate of interest 
than that which was obtainable previously. 

The sum of £335,058 was distributed to 
holders of with-profits policies in the form 
of a reversionary bonus for the three years 
1947 to 1949 at the rate of 25s. per cent. 
per annum calculated on the sum assured 
and existing bonuses. 

An interim bonus has been declared for 
the year 1950 at the rate of 25s. per cent. 
per annum calculated on the sum assured 
and existing bonuses. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The outstanding item in this account is 
United Kingdom taxation. This amounts 
to £445,848 of hard-earned money derived 
from the toil and endeavour of many people 
working in many parts of the worid and it 
will, I should judge, not be unwelcome to the 
Exchequer, while at the same time serving, 
it is to be hoped, as a reminder of the value 
of British Insurance to the body politic, 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


The transfer from profit and loss account 
is £509,439 and, after providing £136,125 
for the dividend at the rate of lls. 3d. per 
share, 4s. 6d. per share of which was paid 
in October last, and transferring £150,000 to 
the fire fund, the total carry-forward amounts 
to £585,973. 


GENERAL 


You would wish me, I know, to pay tri- 
bute to the services rendered, both at home 
and overseas, by our local boards, the direc- 
tors of our subsidiary companies and to all 
those others who, in one capacity or another, 
represent the Company. We are particu- 
larly grateful to them for their loyal support 
in these troublesome and complex time and 
we well recognise that, in certain directions 
at least, their task has been made more diffi- 
cult as a result of the threat of nationalisa- 
tien or “ mutualisation” which has over- 
hung certain important elements of the 
insurance industry in this country. It is true 
that we, as a company, have not been offered 
a seat in the tumbril, but in many places 
overseas there is a natural tendency to regard 
the vast structure of British insurance as 
something indivisible as, indeed, to a great 
extent it is. Thus fine distinctions between 
different classes of companies which may be 
drawn here and may be understood here— 
even though somewhat imperfectly perhaps 
—<can be quite incomprehensible abroad. 
Added to this is the conviction overseas that 
if nationalisation—call it what you will— 
were once to be embarked upon, even in a 
limited way, there would be no worthwhile 
guarantee that it would not in time envelop 
the whole of British Insurance. Naturally 
we do not share that conviction but, coupled 
with the other factor to which I have just 
referred, it certainly does not render it any 
easier for us to earn those overseas curren- 
cies which are so essential to the national 
well-being and to which, over the centuries, 
British Insurance has made so great a 
contribution. 

The report was adopted. 
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GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
MAY 31, 1950 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIRECTORS’ 
REPORT 


CHAIRMAN, C. D. MEDLEY, ESQ. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Net new sums assured amounted to 
£4,516,766, being an increase over the pre- 
vious year of £500,161. 

The net rate of interest earned on the 
fund, which increased during the year by 
£1,403,155 to £14,450,058 was £3 14s. 4d. 
per cent. oa 

A quinquennial valuation of the liabili- 
ties under life assurance and annuity con- 
tracts has been made as at December 31st 
last, and to policies entitled to participate 
reversionary bonuses have been allotted in 
respect of each premium due and paid 
during the quinquennium ended December 
31, 1949, at a minimum rate of 30s. per 
cent. r annum calculated on the sum 
assured and existing bonuses and at some- 
what higher rates in certain groups to keep 
in line with the method of distribution used 
before December 31, 1939. 

A new series of with profits policies was 
opened on January 1, 1950, and such poli- 
cies will receive bonuses according to the 

- simple reversionary bonus system. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income at £2,872,915 
showed an increase of £198,871 over the 
previous year. The loss ratio was 43.9 per 
cent. The amount transferred to profit and 
loss was £477,562 representing 16 per cent. 
of the premium income. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS 


The net premiums were {2,622,961 
against £2,071,796 in 1948. The loss ratio 
was 51.4 per cent. and the amount trans- 
ferred to profit and loss £261,467. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums amounted to 
£1,021,565, an increase of £4,408 over the 
previous year and the first year’s settle- 
ments were 23.2 per cent. of the premiums. 
After transferring £130,000 to profit and 
loss the marine fund amounted to 
£1,369,563 which is equal to 134 per cent. 
of the premium income. 


REDEMPTION ASSURANCE ACCOUNT 


A valuation made at the end of the year 
revealed a surplus of £21,857, of which 
£9,000 has been transferred to profit and 
loss, leaving the amount of the fund at 
£1,761,174. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


After making full provision for taxation, 
including that on the profits for the year, and 
transferring £66,500 to the staff pension 
fund, £18,565 to the staff widows’ pension 
fund, £10,000 to the life assurance fund of a 
subsidiary company, £80,000 to investment 
reserve and £200,000 to general reserve, and 
providing for the final dividend recom- 
mended by the directors of 2s. (less income 
tax) on each ordinary and staff share, the 
balance carried forward was £340,178. 


BALANCE SHEET 


A valuation of the Stock Exchange securi- 
ties was made as at December 31st last and 
again showed a ae their total value 
as shown in the ba sheet. 


All the principal classes of insurance 
transacted ; trustee and executor 
business. 

Head office: 68, King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


LARGER TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


SIR JOHN JAMES ON NATIONALISATION 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
the Lancashire Steel Corporation Limited, 
was held on June Ist, at the registered office, 
Bewsey Road, Warrington. 


Sir John James, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech said: 


Dealing first with the consolidated profit 
and loss account, you will note that the net 
profit for the year has risen from £696,177 
in 1948 to £950,558 in 1949, an increase of 
£254,381. This increase in profits was 
derived in part from the rise in stock values 
due to the alterations in the price structure 
of the industry which occurred in April of 
last year, but mostly from the employment 
of the whole of our undertaking on full 
load throughout a year during which records 
became averages, giving a considerable in- 
crease in the total value of the turnover of 
the products of the corporation and its 
associated companies. 

It is, however, important to note that our 
liability for taxation amounts to £1,050,000. 
The effect of this heavy taxation on the 
prices we have to ask for our goods is one 
of grave concern, particularly in view of the 
fact that, due to the increased production in 
which we have played our part, the steel con- 
sumption of this country has been overtaken 
in bulk if not altogether in kind. 


In short, we are offering the Home market 
too much of one kind and not enough of 
another—i.e., tubes, sheets and tinplates are 
still in short supply, whereas we are finding 
increasing difficulty in disposing of our wire, 
particularly rods, as well as rerolled products, 
due to the higher rate of production, and 
now that more steel is available in our own 
particular manufactures we are looking to 
the export market to keep us fully employed. 
With the completion of the industry’s early 
planning which I estimate will come into 
full effect by the end of 1951, we should by 
that time have completely returned to a 
buyer’s market for all our products either 
for home or abroad, and with it healthy 
world competition. At this stage our heavy 
taxation may prove a severe handicap, par- 
ticularly in the export market. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the consolidated balance sheet 
of the corporation and its subsidiaries, I 
would particularly wish to draw your atten- 
tion to the disparity between the earnings 
from operations and the book value of the 
fixed assets, which alone in a business such 
as ours have made the earnings possible. 
The explanation, of course, is that the earn- 
ings are expressed in terms of present-day 
values, while the fixed assets largely represent 
expenditure incurred before the war in 
pounds of a much higher value. Present- 
day accountancy practice appears to have 
devised no means by which these i 
values arising from the fall in the value of 
sterling can be reconciled to a common basis, 
and I would earnestly suggest that this is 
an aspect to which serious and urgent study 
should be given. In this connection I have 
noticed that the matter was referred to in 
the report of the Institute of Cost and Work 
Accountants. Meantime, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the present-day value of the 
fixed assets of the corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries cannot be less than three times the 
amount of the net book value of £3,355,677. 


_ Encouraged by the splendid effort of the 
industry in 1949, I welcome its attempt to 


use amy savings due ‘to increased 
t } Outp: 

and consequent reduction in ste! i om 
to try and soli i ith the 

try and consolidate prices. With ;4). 
object before it, the industry js wisely. I 
think, attempting to carry the increased Cost 
of transport without serious interference , h 
the price of its main steel products, so wend. 
ing to check further increases jn prices. 


OPPOSITION TO BURI AUCRACY 


I will not attempt to forecast the future 
of iron and steel except to say this js no time 
to risk upsetting an industry which has tried 
so hard to serve its country well, Although 
the nationalisation of iron and steel js now 
on the statute book, I sincerely hope that 
wiser counsels will prevail before plunging 
the industry into the rigid bureaucracy that 
now surrounds those industries already 
nationalised under which individualism |; 
fast disappearing and is being replaced by 
something remote and unapproachable thy 
has as yet developed only one policy, namely 
that of increasing its charges to those it wa 
elected to serve. 


Your directors are satisfied that our com- 
panies’ plans are more than ever necessary 
to enable us to find full employment for our 
people ; that increased production can only 
come from better equipment, and that the 
strain of rapid productior. processes must b: 
countered by scientific control. With this 
conviction, your directors will continue to go 
ahead with their capital expenditure pro- 
gramme, which you wil! note amounts to 
more than {2 million, knowing as they do 
that without a modern iron and steel! industry 
the country cannot hope to play its proper 
part in the great problems that beset Western 
Europe. 


PLANT EXTENSION 


We are, therefore, pressing forward with 
our new steam and power plant and our 
gasometers and gas cleaning plant, which a! 
long last are in the erection stage. thouga 
much behind the scheduled time. Our coke 
oven plant is being extended to meet our 
increased demand for coke and gas; the 
deferred reconstruction of our ingot beating 
furnaces and building~ is 60 per cent. com- 
pleted and should be finished this year; our 
new rod and bar mill together with imorove- 
ments of production processes in our exist 
rolling mills are now well in hand; part % 
our new road materials works is in production 
and our new coating and sizing plant \s now 
in the final stage of design which will en 
us to convert the bulk of our blast furnic 
slag for use in road-making, for which there 
should be an expanding demand, if roads ate 
to be improved t) take care of the steadily 
increasing road traffic, particularly in 
North-West area. These developments, 
gether with our plans for the further * 
provement of our ropery and hard wire 
machinery, which we have in hand, are 10 
accord with our policy that good equipmeat 


means increased outputs and a lower 0” 
Your directors are satisfied that the © 


of this programme, together with other {m- 
provements we are contemplating, can 
out of our own resources, end I am a. 
that if we can continue to employ our 

ing fully we should be able to make | 
ie contribution to the trading value 
this country. 


The report was adopted. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUING PROGRESS: INCREASED REVENUE 


NEW TARIFF AGREEMENT WITH GOVERNMENT 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company, 
Limited, will be held on June 27th at 
Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, 
WC. 

The following is the statement by the 
charman, Sir Alexander Roger, K.C.LE., 
crculated with the report and accounts for 
the vear to December 31, 1949:— 

The accounts for the year to December 3], 
1949, give details of the continuing progress 
of your conpany. You will remember I said 
in my speech last year that on September 21, 
1949. the Portuguese Government fixed the 
rate of exchange for the dollar at Escudos 
25 instead of Escudos 28.75, and for the £ 
sterling at Escudos 80.50 instead of Escudos 
100 at which it had remained since 1940. 
On account of the alteration in the exchange 
rate some losses have arisen amounting to 
£9,658 which has been charged to con- 
ungency reserve, reducing it from £70,792 
to £61,134. Total revenue for the year 
amounted to £939,664, an increase of 
£93,000 compared with £846,664. 


PLANT MAINTENANCE 


As has been the practice for many years 
past, the consulting engineers have investi- 
gated the position and condition of the 
telephone plant. During the war years when 
supplies of telephone material for mainten- 
ace, reconstruction and expansion were 
severely restricted, the company’s plant was 
heavily overloaded and subjected to con- 
siderable strain. To take care of this 
exceptional wear and tear an additional allo- 
cauon from revenue for depreciation has 
been made since 1944, and for 1949 over and 
above the normal depreciation allocations, 
the consulting engineers have recommended 
that this additional allocation should be con- 
tinued. In their report the consulting 
engineers have stated that in their opinion 
the provision for renewals, which now stands 
at the large sum of £1,278,124, equal to 
almost 32 per cent. of the cost price of 
installed telephone plant, is adequate. 

After allowing for depreciation, provision 
for renewals, and charging debenture interest, 
Joan interest, and sinking fund instalments, 
the total expenses for 1949 were £878,632, 
compared with £786,191. 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 8 PER CENT. 


_Net profit amounts to £61,032, against 
460,473. The usual dividends of 8 per cent., 
less tax, on the ordinary and “ A” ordinary 
siock absorb £57,172, leaving £3,860 to be 
added to carry-forward, bringing it to 
£49,893. This dividend rate of 8 per cent. 
has been maintained continuously for the 
past 23 years. The replacement cost of the 
telephone plant installed and in operation at 
December 31, 1949, at present-day prices is 
estimated at roughly over £8,000,000, as 
compared with £4,200,000 in the balance 
sheet. Shipments of telephone material for 
Capital development and maintenance pur- 
poses from this country for use in Portugal 
during the year amounted to £62,300, bring- 
ng the total since the end of the war to 
£1,057,500. _ Purchases of locally manufac- 
tured material totalled £60,700. The com- 
Pany's reserves have continued to be fully 
invested in the business to the economic and 
financial advantage of all concerned in the 
emcient running of the company. 


PROPOSED CAPITAL ISSUES 


TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS 


At the annual general meeting last year I 
gave you up-to-date information concerning 
our negotiations with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment regarding an increase in tariffs and 
clarification of the contract under which the 
company operates in Portugal. 

As you will have learned from the 
announcement in the press on May 22, 1950, 
and amplified in the directors’ report annexed 
to the 1949 accounts, these negotiations have 
now been completed. I visited Lisbon in 
April of this year and had the honour of 
being received by H.E. Dr Salazar on two 
occasions, as well as mecting some of his 
leading Ministers, and of discussing the 
matters of common import. Agreement in 
principle was quickly reached, and the neces- 
sary formalities to give effect to it were 
immediately put in hand. 


BOARD SATISFIED 


By means of a Portaria published in the 
Official gazette, the “ Diario do Governo,” on 
May 2, 1950, the new tariffs which the com- 
pany is authorised to charge for its various 
telephone services came into operation as 
from May 1, 1950. The scale of these in- 
creases takes into account all aspects of the 
revenue charges which fall upon the com- 
pany by way of operating and maintenance 
expenditure, and provides for the interest 
and sinking funds on its existing loan capital, 
and for dividends on the present issued 
capital of the company. Allowance has also 
been made for the annual charges on the new 
capital required. 

Your directors are satisfied with the 
present increase, which will enable us with 
confidence to complete our plans for raising 
fresh capital on attractive terms to meet the 
expansion of the company’s systems and 
provide telephone service to the 27,000 appli- 
cants still on the waiting list. We have 
sincerely regretted our inability to connect 
subscribers at a faster rate than has been 
accomplished, and it is our intention to cut 
down as far as possible any further period 
of waiting. 

During 1949 almost 5,000 stations were 
added to the system, bringing the total 
number in service at the end of the year to 
93,434. Of this number 28,229 have been 
added in the last four years, involving capital 
expenditure of approximately £1,500,000. 


POINTS IN THE DECREE 


There was. also published in the official 
“Diario do Governo” on May 19, 1950, a 
Decree authorising the company’s contract 
with the Portuguese Government dated 
January 3, 1928, to be clarified and amended, 
The contract was signed on May 29, 1950. 
Translations of the various documents are 
available for inspection by stockholders at the 
company’s offices, but I would like to refer 
to one or two points from the Decree. 

It states that when the application was 
made for an adjustment of tariffs the Govern- 
ment informed the company of the necessity 
to revise certain clauses of the 1928 contract 
in order better to safeguard the interests of 
both parties, and that within that spirit of 
collaboration which has always permitted the 
maintenance of the closest and most friendly 
economic relations between Portugal and 
England, the company agreed that negotia- 
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tions should be commenced towards that 
end. 


It states further that during the negotia- 
tions which took place it was considered that 
the contract in its then form did not safe- 
guard sufficiently the interests of either the 
company or the Government. Accordingly, 
the contract has now been amended and clari- 
fied in a manner entirely satisfactory both to 
the Government and to the company, and I 
would like to record on behalf of the Board 
my appreciation of the manner in which the 
negotiations have been conducted and com- 
pleted. 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 


We are now proceeding with arrangements 
to provide the fresh capital required to 
expand the system, and to replace our exist- 
ing loan from Telephone and General Trust, 
Limited, which has been employed in the 
business for the provision of new buildings, 
plant and equipment, and for maintenance, 
and much of it is already revenue-earning. 
Our proposals include the issue by the com- 
pany of the unissued Ordinary capital of 
400,625 shares by way of an offer to the 
existing stockholders, and the creation and 
placing of new debenture stock. Plans for 
both these operations are well advanced and 
full details will be announced shortly. 

I am pleased to say that Telephone and 
General Trust, Limited, has indicated its 
willingness to continue, when the time comes, 
its financial co-operation with the company 
which has contributed largely to the success 
of our management and operation. The trust 
has been closely associated with the company 
since 1927, and the services it has been able 
to give us in the financial, technical and 
operating spheres have been of the greatest 
value. We are also assured through the 
medium of our associated manufacturing 
companies of obtaining the most up-to-date 
telephone equipment which modern tech- 
nique and experience can produce, 


INTERCHANGE OF VISITS 


The course of the negotiations has inevit- 
ably involved close personal contact between 
representatives of your boards in London and 
Portugal, and during the year we had the 
pleasure of visits to London of Eng. Branco 
Cabral, chairman of your board in Portugal, 
and of Dr Bustorff Silva, the company’s 
lawyer. These two gentlemen have given us 
support and advice over many years, and their 
willingness and constant attention to matters 
relating to your company’s business have con- 
tributed much to the success of the recent 
negotiations. They have at all times been 
ably supported by their colleagues on the 
board in Portugal. 

Mr R. S. Thorp, our general manager, has 
paid several visits to London, and on your 
behalf I should like to pay tribute to the 
efficient manner in which he has carried out 
his many and onerous duties throughout the 
year. It is pleasant for me to acknowledge 
also the untiring help in London and in 
Portugal of my co-director, Mr Hollyer, and 
the secretary, Mr Fyfe. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The year 1949 has presented the staff with 
many difficulties and problems. We have in 
Portugal over 3,000 employees, the great 
majority of whom are Portuguese, and one 
and all have carried out their duties loyally, 

We have always regarded our enterprise in 
Portugal as one of great importance to both 
our countries, and today we see a field lying 
before the company in which we can render 
great service to the public of Portugal, and 
in providing finance and valuable exports 
from this country we can do much to further 
the expansion of Anglo-Portuguese trade. I, 
i = — in saying I look for- 
ward to uture of the com i 
confidence, = 
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UNION CORPORATION LIMITED 


REVIEW OF CONDITIONS IN GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


COUNTRY’S COST STRUCTURE EATING INTO DEVALUATION 
BENEFITS 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S VIEWS 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of Union Corporation, Limited, was 
held in Johannesburg, Mr. P. M. Anderson 
presiding. 


The chairman said:—During the year 
your directors offered 232,000 reserve shares 
to shareholders at £10 per share in the 
ratio of one new share for every seven shares 
held. The issue realised a gross sum of 
£2,320,000, of which £145,000 constitutes 
an addition to the issued capital. The 
balance of £2,175,000 has been placed to the 
credit of share premium account, raising that 
account to £3,680,000. 


The gross proht for the year was 
£1,548,997, an improvement of £177,854 
over the preceding year. Revenue from 
dividends rose by £143,285 and the net 
profit, after taxation, amounted to £831,070, 
an increase of £145,867. During the year 
£219,382 was spent on exploration and 
charged to exploration reserve. Your direc- 
tors considered it desirable to transfer 
£200,000 from profit and loss account to 
replenish this reserve, which now stands at 
£260,505. The expenses of the new issue, 
amounting to £42,728 have been written 
off. Dividends totalling 6s. per share, free 
of United Kingdom tax, or the same rate 
as last year, were paid on the increased 
capital and absorbed £558,000, leaving 
£213,008 to be carried forward to new 
account, compared with £182,666 in the 
preceding year. 

Share and debenture holdings stand at 
£5,582,286, an increase of £1,443,839, largely 
due to the corporation exercising its rights 
in the recent increase of capital by St. Helena 
Gold Mines, Limited, and to its new invest- 
—_ = Stlfontein Gold Mining Company, 

imited. 


WITWATERSRAND 


Before reviewing the affairs of the com- 
panies in which your corporation is specially 
interested, it is perhaps appropriate to com- 
ment on conditions obtaining in the gold 
mining industry of the Witwatersrand. 


On September 19, 1949, South Africa, in 
common with the United Kingdom and 
many other countries, devalued its currency 
in terms of the United States dollar. As 
from that date, therefore, the price received 
for gold by producers increased , from 
172s. 6d. to 248s. 3d. per ounce fine. 


Largely owing to an improvement in the 
native labour supply, the tennage milled in 
1949 by the Witwatersrand gold mines rose 
by 1,595,850 tons to 56,881,550 tons. Due to 
the greater output and the higher price re- 
ceived for gold during the latter part of the 
year, the working revenue at £110,617,436 
was £14,443,081 higher than in 1948. Not- 
withstanding the increased tonnage milled, 
working costs rose by 10d. per ton during 
the year under review and totalled 
£76,667,643, while working profit at 
£33,949,793 increased by £10,159,376. In 
addition, the sum of £1,105,649 accrued to 
the industry from sales of gold at enhanced 
prices for industrial and artistic purposes. 


DIVIDENDS AND TAXATION 


Dividends distributed to shareholders in- 
creased from £12,774,387 to £16,663,805, 
while it is estimated that taxation and share 
of profits payable to the government will 


absorb £11,734,000, or 34.6 per cent., of the 
working profit, as compared with £7,500,000, 
or 31.5 per cent., for the previous year. 
Capital expenditure by producing mines 
amounted to nearly £3,500,000 and just over 
£2,500,000 was set aside to provide certain 
special benefits for European employees. 


The total development footage driven by 
the industry during the year increased 
slightly to 2,039,877 ft. As a result of the 
lower pay limit, brought about by the increase 
in the price of gold, large tonnages of ore 
which were previously unpayable could be 
included in the ore reserves of the industry, 
which increased by over 31,000,000 tons to 
196,738,202 tons, the average grade being 
0.48 dwt lower at 4.87 dwts 


As a result of the increased price of gold, 
it was possible to grant as from September 
19, 1949, an increase in basic wage rates and 
certain other improvements in conditions of 
employment for European employees in the 
industry, including the inauguration of a 
pension fund for day’s-pay employees. These 
increases were in addition to the non- 
recurring special benefits for which, as I 
have already mentioned, the sum _ of 
£2,500,000 was provided. In deciding upon 
these increases, the industry was assisted by 
the report of the Van Eck Commission on 
conditions of employment in the gold mining 
industry, which was made available shortly 
after devaluation. The improved position of 
the industry also made it possible to follow 
the service increment granted in 1948 to 
native employees by an increase in their basic 
wage rates. 


UNDERGROUND LABOUR 


There was some increase in the number of 
Europeans employed on the mines during the 
year, but the industry is still short of under- 
ground personnel. The native labour supply 
is also still below requirements, although the 
number of natives presenting themselves for 
employment in 1949 improved greatly. The 
average number at work during the year, 
at 287,549, showed an increase of over five 
per cent. as compared with 1948. 


While devaluation has benefited the 
industry considerably by increased revenue 
and by permitting the profitable mining of ore 
which was previously unpayable, the steady 
and continuous rise in the cost structure in 
South Africa is rapidly eating into these bene- 
fits. In this connection, it is interesting +o 
note that during the three months before 
devaluation working costs on the Witwaters- 
rand averaged 26s. 3d. per ton milled, as 
against 29s. 2d. during the three months 
ended April 30 of this year, which is equi- 
valent to an increase of 11 per cent. 


Although the industry makes every effort 
to keep working ‘costs in check, increases in 
costs continue to arise from causes outside 
its control. As examples one may cite the 
recent increase in prices of many basic food- 
stuffs and the 10 per cent. increase in railage 
rates, coupled with increased siding, handling, 
and port charges, announced by the Minister 
of Transport in March of this year, which 
followed on Jast year’s increase in transport 
charges of seven and a-half per cent. 


INCREASING EFFICIENCY 
With the object of reducing costs ttain- 
ing higher efficiencies, an Official Pan i 
Centre was established in 1948 at Geduld 
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Proprietary Mines, Limited, to 

mines of the Union Corporation uae. = 
has since been moved to more suitable 
mises at The Grootvlei Proprietary Mee 
Limited. Short intensive courses are “a 5, 
to officials and prospective officials on i. 
lines of the “ Training-within-Industry> 
pattern which was developed in Grea; Brit 
and in the United States of America aioe 
the war. The centre is proving successful 


_ In addition, a contract has bee 
into with the il for Scientific and In 
dustrial Research for research into the 
methods and application of aptitude testin 
of native employees of the Union Corporation 
group of mines. The research so far done 
while still largely of ‘a reliminary nature. 
indicates that some useful results may be 
expected. 


N entered 


ORANGE FREE STATE 


During the year eight gold-mining com- 
panies were actively engaged in shaft sinking 
in this new field, and a total of 17,044 fr. of 
shaft sinking was completed. On the property 
of one of these, St. Helena Gold Mine 
Limited, which is under the administration 
of your corporation, over 19,000 feet of under. 
ground development was accomplished. Ip 
addition, extensive surface drilling by . 
number of companies was carried out over 
large areas. Since the year-end a further 
three mining companies have commenced 
operations, and recently it was announced 
in the Press that two further companies 
would be formed shortly to undertake mining 
operations in an area north of Odendaalsrus, 


GOLD INTERESTS 


The chairman, having reviewed the results 
of the gold mining and other companies on 
the Witwatersrand under the administration 
of the Corporation, then proceeded: During 
the year the corporation and various of its 
subsidiary companies continued active 
exploration over large and widely distributed 
areas. The work of prospecting includes 
extensive geological and geophysical investi- 
gations and the carrying out of substantal 
drilling programmes. While much inform- 
tion of interest is being collected, the results 
obtained during the year do not call for 
special comment. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


Chrome Mines of South Africa, Limited, 
has increased its production from its Groot- 
hoek mine in the Lydenburg district and is 
Zwartkop mine in the Rustenburg area of 
the Transvaal. The company’s properties 
are now equipped to produce substantial 
tonnages of various grades of chrome ore 
and concentrates. 


The operations of San Francisco Mines 
of Mexico, Limited, were not interrupted by 
strikes during the year and, accordingly, the 
company was able to imcrease its tonnage 
milled from 502,000 tons to 580,000 tons. 
The fall in base metal prices which began 
in the early part of 1949 substantially t- 
duced the company’s dollar revenue, but the 
devaluation of sterling in September last 
should have a favourable effect on the earn- 
ings expressed in sterling. The accounts 
for the year have not yet been published. 


In 1949 British Enka, Limited, gradually 
brought into operation the new plant which 
has recently been installed at the factory at 
a cost of the order of £2,000,000. As! 
consequence of this and other fives 
factors, the working t increased 
£362,000 in 1948 to £538,000 in 1949, 
the net profit after depreciation and —_ 
from £104,000 to £153,000. £100,000 
placed to general reserve and the aa 
for the year was maintained at 7} per 
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Bay Hall Trust, Limited, maintained its 
dividend of 6 per cent., free of United 
Kingdom tax in respect of the year 1949. 
4: the end of the year the appreciation of 
‘¢ holdings over book cost amounted to 
1,037,031. 


South African Pulp and Paper Industries, 
Limited, again increased its output as a re- 
ult of additions and improvements to its 
factory, and the company is at present ¢x- 
tending its plant still further in order to 
produce about double the present output. 
The net profit after providing for taxation 
and depreciation was £290,463. Dividends 
declared totalled 1s. 9d. per share, being 
an increase of 3d. per share over 1948. 


For some years past your corporation in 
association with certain other interests, has 
heen investigating a project for establishing 
» further pulp and paper mill at the mouth 
of the Tugela River in Natal, where the 
water and raw materials available will make 
possible increasing production in keeping 
with the growing demand for paper in South 
Africa. It has now been decided, subject 
to certain assurances from the Government 
of the Union of South Africa and to satis- 
foctery arrangements being made for raising 
the necessary finance, to proceed with the 
construction of a new factory at the Tugela 
River mouth. 


Since the close of the year Mr A. Chester 
Beatty has retired from the board of your 
corporation. Mr Chester Beatty had been 
a valued director since October, 1940, and 
t was with regret that his colleagues acceded 
to his request to be allowed to retire. 


One of our directors, Mr C. T. Pott, 
recently completed 50 years of service with 
the corporation and we extend to him our 
congratulations on this achievement. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the retiring directors re-elected. 


HARTLEY FABRICS 
SUBSTANTIAL ORDER BOOK 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
Hartley Fabrics, Ltd., was held on June 7th 
at Preston, Mr E, L. Hartley (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address for the year ended February 28, 
1950: The trading profit for the group was 
£191,887, against £122,887 last year, and 
against £80,000 forecast in the flotation pros- 
pectus. Modernisation of plant and methods 
and “ redeployment ” have contributed largely 
to this satisfactory achievement. 

After the deduction of depreciation, 
management salaries and commissions, 
directors’ and registrars’ fees, there is left 
£171,270, compared with £105,612 last year. 
From this, income tax and profits tax amount- 
ing to £86,716 must be deducted, leaving 
{84.554 for disposal, as compared with 
£43,505 last year, The directors deem it 
prudent to build up a considerable reserve. 

They recommend a final dividend of 10 per 
cent. only on the ordinary shares, making 
1S per cent. for the year. 

Modernisation is continuing in the pro- 
ducing companies. The ring-spinning frames 
— ron ne 
production are spinning a + good 
quality yarn. Output of yarn faa taeetonne 
by approximately 40 per cent., and of 
cloth by 30 per cent. over last year’s 
The total turnover of the group has 
neue 30 per cent. over last year, 

se excellent . ; 

by hole results have pope produced 
and employees, orectioe a of whom | 
shareholders in the com at _ Biya 
Present a very substant rder book. 
unless unforeseen 
he can inal col ae 
another successful year, 

The report was pelle 


| 
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RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS IN SPAIN 


LORD BESSBOROUGH’S SPEECH 


_ The seventy-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the Rio Tinto Company, Limited. was 
held on June 8th in London, The Rt. Hon. 
The Earl of Bessborough, G.C.M.G., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: You will have noticed an increase in 
the balance shown on the profit and loss 
account from £48,900 for 1948 to £103,592 
for 1949. This followed a considerable 
reduction in the expenses of administration, 
taxes and so on, due mainly to the smaller 
amount required for taxation provision, 
owing to certain non-recurring adjustments, 
and partly to the transfer from administration 
to operating expenses of sundry items of 
expenditure which were originally hoped to 
be of a temporary nature, but which may 
now be considered as permanent. Similarly, 
the net return on sales of produce has 
diminished from £695,677 in 1948 to £597,614 
in 1949. 

On the other hand, the net income from 
investments in Rhodesia has slightly increased 
and the balance carried to appropriation 
account is £395,695, as against £348,363 for 
the previous year. 

As regards the balance-sheet, creditors, 
debtors and stocks and stores in Spain all 
show a reduction in consequence of the 
adjustment of rates of exchange to accord 
with the rates now current in Spain. Your 
attention has already been drawn to this 
adjustment in the directors’ report. 

The market valuc of quoted investments 
dropped from £7,671,608 at the end of 1948 
to £6,999,387 at the end of 1949: this drop 
of about £672,000 was in no way out of line 
with the general market decline. 

With regard to the administration of the 
company no change in the constitution of 
the board has taken place since the last annual 
general meeting. Mr J. N. V. Duncan, com- 
mercial manager, has been appointed joint 
London manager. 


RISES IN COSTS 


To turn to Spain: Once again I can —_ 
report that despite every effort of the board, 
we should be flattering ourselves were we 
to record an improvement in the company’s 
trading situation. Rises in costs continue ; 
wages increases are imposed—sometimes even 
with retroactive effect; but the securing of 
correspondingly increased prices for the com- 
pany’s products sold in Spain is a process 
that takes time and when obtained these 
increased prices are not retroactive. I have 
often spoken of this time lag between in- 
creases in costs imposed upon us and the 
granting of increased prices in Spain; so 
as this persists, the company cannot 
obtain a satisfact return on its trading 
operations there. hareholders will realise 
that this delay is a matter entirely outside 
the control of the directors despite their 
constant efforts. : 

The directors fully realise the difficult 
period of rehabilitation through which Spain 
is passing without the sustaining infusion of 
foreign aid which so many other countries at 
present enjoy. The board never cease to 
endeavour, in spite of import permit and 
other difficulties, to ae ae the operational 

the as i =2 the nae 
of Spain suey not y in that 
the ey directors well appre- 
ciate the diffic rhe te a ge 
new and higher prices when even during 
that these are being considered, fresh 
ses in costs are arising. Nor, having 
experience of retroactive wage increases, 
do they minimise the dislocation which 


2 


might result from price increases being made 
retroactive. Nevertheless, in the light of 
the knowledge shared with the authorities of 
the recurring adverse effects of the time lags, 
they consider it to be no more than equitable 
that, when increased prices are granted, they 
should cover not only norma! industrial 
profit but also include a margin for cost 
increases always supervening prior to the 
next price increase. 

Turning now to pyrites exported from 
Spain, following the considerable cost 
increases experienced, the company has had 
to increase prices to a level where it is tend- 
ing to lose its competitive position in Euro- 
pean markets. The directors earnestly hope 
that the authorities will find it possible to 
arrest this tendency, unfortunate in its results 
alike for Spain and for the company, by 
granting a. much higher special rate of 
exchange for foreign divisas resulting from 
pyrites sales. 


AFRICA 


Your board appreciate that the share- 
holders must feel disappointment that the 
knowledge and experience of mining ma i«rs 
gained over sO many years by the com- 
pany are not enabled to be productive of 
better results owing to circumstances which 
are, as I have just explained, beyond the 
directors’ control. 

They have therefore turned their eyes to 
Africa to see whether opportunities can be 
found for an active interest in mining pro- 
positions on that continent in addition to 
their existing investment holdings in 
Rhodesia. 

In this connection the board are partici- 
pating in a joint venture with the Frobisher 
Company of Canada in a copper and cobalt 
mining proposition in Uganda, which is still 
in an exploratory stage. In addition, they 
are proposing to carry out certain explora- 
tion work in South Africa. 

From the investment point of view, the 
company joined a group formed to acquire 
shares in Tanganyika Concessions, Limited, 
from the British Government. Shareholders 
will have seen in the Press a full and 
detailed account of this transaction, on 
which I need not therefore enlarge. 


DIVIDEND 


The directors again recommend that out of 
the company’s Rhodesian investment income, 
a dividend be paid on the ordinary shares in 


respect of the year 1949 at the rate of 10 per 
cent., free of tax. 


THANKS TO STAFF 


I should like to add on behalf of the board 
warm thanks to the staff at home and abroad. 
Since our last meeting, Sir Mark Turner, our 
managing director, paid a further visit to 
Spain in 1949, on which he was accompanied 
by Mr. G. E. Coke. As ever, they were most 
impressed by the way the staff there main- 
tamed their keenness and interest in the 
work. The activity at the mines in Spain is 
very considerable, in fact, the volume of the 
company’s business in 1949. was increasing 
and was not unsatisfactory. I mention this as 
I should not like the shareholders to be 
misled into measuring the scope of our activi- 
ties in Spain by the paucity of the financial 
benefit accruing to the company. 

_ The staff in Spain and the workmen there 
did a good job and merit our sincere appre- 
“The nd imou 

report and accounts were unani 
adopted. _ 
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BRIGGS MOTOR BODIES 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY 


The 15th ordinary general meeting of 
Briggs Mctor Bodies Limited was held on 
June 6th in London. Mr. W. D. Robinson 
(chairman of the company) presided. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1949: 


Your board of directors is pleased to 
present again a very satisfactory financial 
statement reflecting the results of a year of 
still further increased productive activity. 


1949 was in many respects a year of great 
achievement and our volume of business 
reached an all-time high in peace-tume 
production. 


The net profit, after taxation for the year, 
amounted to £657,151, which compares with 
£483,345 for 1948 (as adjusted for the net 
benefits of initial taxation allowances 
relating to that year and explained in the 
directors’ report). 


In 1949 we spent a sum of £799,351 on 
buildings, machinery and equipment, and 
further commitments of this nature were 
pending in the amount of approximately 
£446,000 at the date of the accounts. 


FURTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The company is faced with still further 
expansion of its productive facilities to meet 
the demands of its customers. Difficulty, 
however, has been experienced in finding 
suitable established factory space to cover 
the additional production programme con- 
templated. These additional productive 
facilities, when obtained, will, however, 
entail considerable further capital expenditure 
which it is hoped can be financed out of the 
company’s existing resources. The directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend on 
the Ordinary shares of 125 per cent., less 
Income tax, in respect of the year 1949. 


We shall be engaged during the coming 
months in the rearrangement of existing 
factory layouts to meet new prceduction pro- 
grammes, alongside the maintenance of 
existing production, which is continuing at 
a high level. The results of the present 
year will depend upon (a) the achievement 
of this conversion without undue interrup- 
tion, (b) the volume of exports being main- 
tained, (c) the Government’s attitude toward 
motor-car and commercial vehicle production 
for home consumption, and (d) the avail- 
ability of steel supplies. 


It is with the deepest regret that we report 
the sudden death, in February last, of Mr. 
J. E. McIntosh, our deputy chairman and 
managing director. Mr. McIntosh had had 
more than 23 years’ service with the com- 
pany, its predecessor and Briggs Manufac- 
turing Company of Detroit, and was chief 
engineer for a number of years. His long 
experience in engineering and commerce, 
together with his shrewd judgment, were of 
great value to the company, and we wish 
to record at this time our sorrow over the 
loss of so able a colleague and friend. 


At the meeting Mr. Robinson referred 
again to the untimely death of Mr. McIntosh 
and announced the intention of the board 
to appoint Mr. S. W. Cochrane deputy 
chairman and managing director of the com- 
pany. Mr. Cochrane, who was present, was 
the company’s sales manager from its in- 
ception until 1940, and since that time had 
been an executive of its American associate, 
Briggs Manufacturing Company, at Detroit ; 
ae to take up his official duties early 
in July. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


YORKSHIRE FINE 
WOOLLEN SPINNERS 
LIMITED 


SIR FRANK BINNS’S STATEMENT 


The second annual general meeting of 
this company was held on June 6th in Lon- 
don, Sir Frank Binns, Kt. (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement: Again it gives me great 
pleasure to report the progress of the 
company. 

It will be seen that, after providing for 
the final dividend and making adequate pro- 
vision for taxation, the excess of current 
assets over current liabilities has materially 
increased in comparison with last year, and, 
in the opinion of the board, the liquid posi- 
tion is highly satisfactory. 

The trading for the year has again been 
satisfactory. ‘The combined profits of the 
group, before remuneration of directors and 
depreciation, amount to £215,038 (compared 
with £189,684 last year), and rents and 
interests received make the total £215,275. 
After deducting depreciation and remunera- 
tion of the directors, the profits, prior to 
taxation, are £179,117, in comparison with 
£160,552 last year. Income tax and profits 
tax absorb £96,800 (£85,850 last year), 
leaving a profit available for distribution of 
£82,317, as compared with £74,702. 


ADDITIONAL MACHINERY AND PLANT 


Once more we have adopted the procedure 
of giving considerable thought to the per- 
fection of our plant and during the year have 
completed many improvements, which are 
again proving conclusively that there are 
many advantages to be obtained by adapting 
ourselves to the latest types of machinery. 
Quite a number of these types of machines 
have been added to our plant during the 
course of the year, and we are pleased to be 
able to report that they are proving to be 
extremely successful, and are greatly assisting 
us in increasing our production. Generally, 
it is our intention to pursue this principle, 
both as regards plant and buildings, and 
during 1949, additions totalled £37,012. 

KNITTING WOOLS, MENDING WOOLS, 
DARNING WOOLS 

Production of these three types of wools 
has greatly increased, and represents quite a 
reasonable proportion of our total produc- 
tion. It is our intention to make every 
effort to increase very considerably the pro- 
duction of these lines, as they are very 
adaptable to a comprehensive machinery 
company like ours. 

At the present time we are very busy 
producing “Lambswool” yarns and 
“knitting wools” of many qualities, a large 
proportion of these products being destined 
for export to countries including the United 
States and Canada. 

We are pleased to be able to report that 
during the course of the first four months of 
this year production has again been main- 
tained and, in comparison with the corre- 
sponding period of last year, is quite satis- 
factory. 

_ The orders on our books show a notable 
improvement, even in comparison with what 
we considered to be an excellent position in 
1949. We have business to proceed with 
which will run the mills for some consider- 
able time, and on certain of our products it 
is quite impossible for us to book further 
orders until October or even November. 
_Should existing demand continue and 
circumstances remain as they are at present, 
your directors anticipate that the results for 
1950 should give you every satisfaction. We 
shall naturally do all in our power to try to 
achieve this objective. 

The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 25 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, 
making 35 per cent. for the year. 

The report was adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST, June 10, 1959 


CAMP BIRD, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND AGAIN 10 PER CENT 

The forty-eighth annual gener. rs 
of Camp Bird, Limited, was held i pear 
on June 6th. f Londoa 

Mr F. C. Heley, the 
course of his speech, said: 

The political and financial problem, hav. 
remained with us throughout the sent onde 
review, and their solution is still far f 
imminent. On the trading side of our om 
mess, therefore, conditions have hee, 
unusually difficult. Consequently, | “ 
very surprised to read in a London eaten 
paper an expression of disappointmen; with 
the results achieved. I have no doubt noe 
ever, that shareholders will accord 4° mor 
reasonable appraisement of the year’s a 
(which has yielded a dividend of j0 per cent 
after transferring £40,300 to investment 
reserve, and adding about £7,000 to the 
carry-forward), and will allow your directors 
a certain amount of satisfaction with the 
position they are able to lay before you today 

The result of operations on the Camp Bird 
Mine has been to turn a loss of £1,900 hy 
year into a profit of nearly £12,000. Ths 
mine is at present being developed by triby. 
tors under royalty terms, and in order to 
encourage them to improve the equipment 
of the mine and accelerate development, we 
agreed to waive our royalties during the 
whole of 1948. These payments wer 
resumed as from January 1, 1949. 

The categories of our investments remain 
substantially the same as last year, namely. 
in round figures, 60 per cent. in gold and 
platinum mining, 20 per cent. in silver and 
base metals and 20 per cent. in miscellaneous, 
Their geographical distribution also shows 
little change—59.7 per cent. is in South 
Africa and Rhodesia, 1.6 per cent. in Wes 
Africa, 12.7 per cent. in Australia, 14.6 per 
cent. in America and 11.4 per cent. elsewher: 

The report was adopted. 


AULT AND WIBORG, 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


chairman, in the 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Ault and Wiborg, Limited, was held in 
London on June 9th, Mr Gerald Wellesley 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 


The year under review has been a highly 
satisfactory one, sales having reached a record 
figure in the history of the group. Profits of 
the group before taxation have risen 0 
£331,255 for last year, as compared with 

276,442 for the previous year, and profit of 

e company to £310,840, as compared with 
£278,979. Tne directors recommend i 
furtner dividend of 134 per cent. on th 
ordinary stock, making 20 per cent. in all. 

This limitation of dividends was originally 
accepted by us as a purely temporary measur, 
designed to assist our country’s economy, aad 
it is worthy of note that, while the compat 
has adhered strictly to the restrictiot 
there have, during the period, been no less 
than three separate increases in wages (0 Out 
operatives, plus a reduction of one and a half 

in the working week, and the granung 
of an extra week’s annual holiday, 
negotiated with the trade unions cone 

Despite the increased competition 0¥ 
experienced throughout - pee = 

s export business shows 4 
cals ease "The official control of many of 


our more important raw materials, continues 
to hamper our exports. ue 

Your company’s business continucs © 
active and healthy and we look forward 
the future with confidence. 


The report was adopted. 
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LONDON BRICK 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEMAND EXCEEDS PRODUCTION 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of the 
London Brick Company, Limited, was held 
cn May 3lst in London, Sir P. Malcolm 
Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., Dx Hon, a so the 
chairman, presiding, 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
cad: The trading profit and sundry income 
for the year amounted to £849,115, compared 
with £619,555 last year. After providing for 
cepreciation of fixed assets and for taxation 
end other charges, there remains a net profit 
of £209,497. After deducting the dividend 
‘or the year on the Eight per Cent. Cumula- 
“ye Preference stock and the interim divi- 
ends, totalling 15 per cent., less tax, paid 
cn the Ordinary stock, there remains a 
balance of £6,272. 

Our subsidiary company has maintained its 
crofits for 1949, its works being fully occu- 
ried. The good proportion of export trade 
has been maintained. 

Last year we spent On capital account over 
£850,000, and we have an estimated capital 


expenditure for the current year of some 


£750,000. A heavy expenditure has been 
end is being made to secure a higher degree 


} of mechanisation bringing in its train im- 


proved efficiency. 

During the past year and this year we 
have spent large sums on additions to our 
transport fleet, We have purchased recently 
the freehold of the Elstow Works, a Whit- 


| tread property. We cannot afford further to 


ceplete our working capital. Therefore, we 
have made an application to the Capital Issues 
Committee for permission to issue 350,000 


© ordinary shares, the outstanding balance of 


the authorised capital, at a price to be agreed. 
HEALTHY ORDER BOOK 
Throughout the year under review the 


cemand for all the company’s products 
exceeded the productive supply. This posi- 


' uon holds today, and while an overflowing 


order book is often regarded as fortunate it 
can become embarrassing. Our commercial 
success has been largely built upon an 


= ficient and rapid delivery service, which 
| we do our utmost to maintain under present 


cfficulties, some at times beyond our control. 

Every effort has and is being made to in- 
crease our production to meet the heavy de- 
mand. While the 1948 production decreased 
by 6.15 per cent., compared with 1947, owing 
10 the sudden reduction of the building pro- 
gramme which caused much dislocation of 
eur organisation and the closing of works 
end general reduction of production, there 
Was an increase Of 22.65 per cent. in 1949 
over 1948. This year, 1950, we aim to in- 
crease our production further by 10 per cent. 

fo meet the national demand for 
economically priced facing bricks we have 
ncreased the proportion of our manufactur- 
Dg capacity allotted to their production. The 
considerably increased production of hollow 
cay blocks is not only finding a ready market 
ul it is assisting to meet the demand for 
oncks. On a number of important building 
contracts our walling blocks have been em- 
ployed satisfactorily for the inner skin of the 
culding in replacement of bricks. 

lhe economic use of alternative building 
materials underlines the practical value of the 
much-expanded programme of our research 
“cpartment and its investigation of new and 
‘proved building materials. The new 
‘esearch and laboratory block at Stewartby 
“1! be completed by the end of the year. 
_ As you are aware, this year of grace, 1950, 
“orks the jubilee of our company. It also 
‘ceisters 50 completed years of my tenure 


| (1 office as a managing director and 25 years 


“S Chairman, 
The report was adopted. 


H.P. SAUCE LIMITED 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of H.P. Sauce Limited was held on June 1, 
1950, at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham. 
Sir Patrick Hannon, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: — 

It will be observed that satisfactory 
development has attended every branch of 
our productive activity. A comparison of the 
figures of the preceding year will indicate 
the vigour with which our progress has been 
sustained and will be regarded with satis- 
faction as evidence of the further growth 
of stability of our company. 

The accounts present a new high record of 
production and turnover last year. 
consolidated profit and loss statement records 
an increase in the trading profit of the group 
of £145,503, after charging £32,905 as in- 
creased provision for depreciation, which has 
been necessary in view of the considerable 
progress which has been made in _ the 
modernisation and extension of the com- 
pany’s plant during the year. The final 
figure of net profit, £240,028, shows an 
increase of £59,571 and must be regarded as 


*a very gratifying result. 


I should like to refer briefly to the con- 
solidated balance sheet, which shows so com- 
pletely a sound and healthy position. Fixed 
assets stand at £617,948 after provision for 
depreciation, an increase of £149,106, to 
which I have previously referred, whilst 
investments have increased by £17,894, after 
writing down quoted securities to market 
value, and current assets have been in- 
creased by £173,151. The total interests of 
the shareholders of H.P. Sauce Limited at 
present book value now stand at £2,709,207. 

In the view of the directors the present 
Government’s policy of stabilisation of 
dividends is in present economic circum- 
stances of the country desirable, and we have, 
therefore, recommended that a final dividend 
of 9d. per stock unit, representing the same 
rate as last year, be made, and that transfers 
be added to various reserves as shown on the 
profit appropriation statement totalling 
£74,784. 

The most important development in 
National Financial Policy which occurred in 
1949, affecting the country as a whole and 
every industrial undertaking, was the devalu- 
ation of the £ sterling. The repercussions of 
that policy are even now only beginning to 
be felt in our internal economy and external 
trade relations. As a company, we are 
perhaps fortunate in that we have valuable 
interests in the United States and the benefits 
derived from our U.S.A. subsidiary follow- 
ing devaluation will meet substantially the 
increased costs which have to be borne as a 
result. : 

I would like to acknowledge again the 
intimate friendly relations which subsist 
between Lea & Perrins Inc., New York, and 
our group of companies in Great Britain. 
The advancement of our market opportuni- 
ties in the U.S.A. will receive the continued 
attention of your board. Lea & Perrins Inc. 
still hold pride of place in the distribution 
of Worcester Sauce throughout the whole of 
the American Union; the Albion Bottle 
Company retains its full productive capacity; 
Macks (Walsall) Limited, engaged in the 
production of Pickles and other products, 
has undergone a large measure of recon- 
struction, and is now in its improved effi- 
ciency playing its full part ; Fletchers Sauce 
Company Limited, Selby, maintains its 
influential connection in Yorkshire and the 
North; our Australian company, notwith- 
standing many local difficulties, is improving 
its output and increasing its marketing area, 
whilst the continued prosperity of our 
Canadian associates is entirely satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors, Lt.-Colonel C. F. D. 
Perrins and Sir Patrick Hannon, were 
re-elected. 
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THRELFALL’S BREWERY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


AN EXCELLENT ACHIEVEMENT 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
Threlfall’s Brewery Company, Limited, was 
held on June 8th in London. 


Major C. M. Threlfall, J.P. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: During the 
year there has been a steady decline through- 
out the country in the output of beer, but 
compared with the general trade we have 
been most fortunate in not being nearly so 
much affected by this. In fact, the figures in 
the accounts disclose the comparatively small 
extent of this decline we have experienced, 
and I think you will agree that this is an 
excellent achievement. The Chancellor 
required all brewers to increase the gravities 
of their beers by three degrees over the 
brewings for the corresponding period of the 
1949-50 fiscal year. To meet this additional 
cost the Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
to adjust the Beer Duty, which, in effect, 
means the Exchequer and not the brewers 
will meet the extra charge. The beers now 
being sold by your company are approxima- 
tely only 10 per cent. below their prewar 
strength, and our customers are at least 
getting better value for their money. At the 
present time, however, it is too early to fore- 
cast what the effects of this change will be 
in regard to increased sales. 


The net profit for the year amounts to 
£310,045. 


The report was adopted and a dividend at 
the rate of 22 per cent. per annum for the 
half-year (making 20 per cent. for the year) 
and a bonus of 2 per cent, on the Ordinary 
stock, were approved. 


PEARSON AND FOSTER 
(BRADFORD), LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Wool Dress, Costume 
and Mantle Cloths, etc.) 


SATISFACTORY LEVEL OF TRADING 


The annual general meeting of Pearson and 
Foster (Bradford), Limited, was held on 
June Ist at Bradford. 


Mr A. H. Johnson, O.B.E. (chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said: —As I antici- 
pated in my statement at the last annual 
a meeting, the results of the trading 

ave continued on a satisfactory level and the 
record profits which have again been achieved 
amply justify that anticipation. 


You will remember that in January last an 
offer of shares in the proportion of one new 
ordinary share for every five held was made 
to the shareholders, and I am pleased to say 
that all of these were readily taken up. 


The trading profit of the group for the year, 
after providing for depreciation and directors’ 
remuneration, has amounted to £148,779, as 
compared with £120,780 for the preceding 
year. The provision for taxation in respect 
of these profits amounts to £83,149, the 
interim dividend has already been paid, 
amounting to £8,250. The recommended 
final dividend of 30 per cent., which this year 
absorbs £14,850, as compared with £12,375 
for last year, is, of course, to be paid on the 
capital incfeased by the additional shares 


issued during the year. 

The first few months of the present year 
show very satisfactory results and, in the 
absence of any serious and unforeseen change 
in the market conditions, your directors look 
forward to the future with every confidence. 


The report was adopted. 


iene 
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AMALGAMATED 
ROADSTONE 


SHARE ISSUE TO FINANCE NEW 
LIMESTONE UNDERTAKING 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation, 
Limited, was held on June 8th in London, 
Mr J. S. Killick, C.B.E., MInst.C.E., the 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The report and accounts clearly show the 
company’s position, and it is sufficient to 
draw your attention to the following salient 
points : 

Whereas only £87,579 net is proposed to 
be paid to our shareholders, no less than 
£119,464 is provided for current taxation. 
The balance carried forward is £51,290, 
compared with £42,142 in the previous year 
—an increase of £9,148. The amount pro- 
vided for depreciation is £97,469, compared 
with £82,701. 


During these last three years provision for 
ordinary depreciation and mitial allowances 
written off aggregate £380,000, whiah is 
approximately half of the total amount of 
capital expenditure on plant and equipment 
incurred in those three years, amounting to 
approximately £780,000. 

The policy adopted by your board since 
the end of the war has been to modernise 
your quarries, which has involved con- 
siderable capital expenditure, a pelicy which 
has already borne fruit and will undoubtedly 
prove to be of the greatest value in the years 
to come. It is unfortunately a characteristic 
feature of the two years before benefits of 
such capital expenditure are reflected in the 
profits. 

So far I have only dealt with the normal 
development of our undertaking and have not 
included any reference to the new enterprise 
which we are now launching as a subsidiary 
company, entitled Amalgamated Limestone 
Corporation Limited. It is to finance this 
new limestone undertaking that we are 
arranging to issue for cash the unissued 
223,320 £1 64 per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence shares of the company. 


PROSPECTS OF NEW BUSINESS 


You will note that while the parent com- 
pany, Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation, 
Limited, will retain at least half. of the 
ordinary share capital of the new limestone 
subsidiary, we are giving to the ordinary 
stockholders of the parent company an 
opportunity to subscribe for one Is. share in 
the limestone subsidiary for every £1 of 
ordinary stock held in the parent company. 
We consider that we have every reason to 
believe that this mew business, based on 
sound foundations, should earn substantial 
profits, and that these Is. shares should 
become of considerable value within a com- 
paratively few years. I must, however, point 
out that it is not contemplated that dividends 
will be paid during the first few years. Your 
directors are showing their confidence in the 
undertaking in that they are prepared to 
subscribe for 250,000 ls. shares on the same 
terms as those offered to stockholders. 


The results of the current year’s trading 
to date show a satisfactory improvement on 
the corresponding period of last year, but 
it should be borne in mind that still further 
cuts in road expenditure have been demanded 
by the Government for the 12 months com- 
mencing April 1, 1950, and it is too early 
to judge what effect this may have during 
the second half of our financial year. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend distribution of 10 per cent. for 
the year was approved. 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


40th ANNIVERSARY 


The fortieth annual general meeting of the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company, Limited, was 
held on June Ist at Bristol. 

Sir William G. Verdon Smith, C.B.E. (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said :-— 
This is the fortieth annual general meeting. 
Few companies in aviation can claim such a 
long and distinguisned record. 


ACCOUNTS 


A satisfactory trading profit, has been 
earned, though at {1,225,663 there is a 
decrease of £172,895 in comparison with 1948. 
Devaluation is showing its influence, so are 
the steeply rising prices of the nationalised 
industries ; and government expenditure leads 
to increased taxation. A particularly dis- 
heartening example is the increased petrol 
duty which, falling on aviation fuel used for 
testing, will cost a further £100,000 per® 
annum. Provisica for depreciation (£324,535) 
is supplemented by the transfer of £200,000 
to general reserve. We recommend the same 
final ordinary dividend as in the past ten years, 
6 per cent., less income tax, leaving a carry 
forward of £236,705. Capital reserve and 
surplus have increased from £7,335,247 to 
£7,576,813. The rise in the cost value of 
fixed assets (£257,077) is accounted for by 
additional buildings, plant and equipment. 
There is a reduction in the net value of stocks 
and work-in-progress. The net value of 
current assets has risen by £370,126 to 
£5,307,284. 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


The division has virtually completed its 
deliveries of BRIGAND aircraft. Production of 
the well-known Bristol FREIGHTER has con- 
tinued steadily. Helicopter development has 
been vigorously pursued. Deliveries of 
Type 171 are starting. Type 173, designed 
to carry twelve passengers, is making satis- 
factory progress. September 4, 1949, was 
a historic day for the company, when the 
BRABAZON made its outstandingly successful 
first flight. The construction of the first 
Mark II BraBAZON with Proteus gas turbines 
is making steady pregress. Our latest trans- 
port aircraft, the Type 175—named BriTANNIA 
—progresses well. 


ENGINE DIVISION 


The HERCULES remains the most used 
British engine for civil and military transport. 
The division continues the manufacture of 
CENTAURUS engines for the Airspeed Am- 
bassador, Hawker Tempest and Sea Fury 
aircraft. The THEsEvus propeller turbine has 
been operating with R.A.F. Transport Com- 
mand. The Hermes 5, with THesrus, has 
created a favourable impression. Rapid 
progress is being made in the development 
of the larger Proteus, to be used in the 
Princess Boats,the Brabazon and the Britannia. 
Important new developments include a large 
turbo-jet with an extremely low fuel con- 
sumption. 


CAR DIVISION 


Prospects have improved. The recent 
reduction in purchase tax has resulted in 
increased home sales. A satisfactory pro- 
portion of our output is going overseas. 


THE BRISTOL, AEROPLANE COMPANY 
(HOUSING) LIMITED 


The housing company has continued to 
ike a large contribution to the school 
building programme. We have also found 
new and encouraging markets in Australia. 
The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH TIMKEN 
LIMITED 


TAXATION AND IND 
REPLACEMEN 


USTRIAL 


Mr Michael Dewar, chairm 
Timken, Limited, presiding 
general mecting, said : — 

_ 1 am again able to report a Considerahjs 
increase in turnover. This increase in tury 
over is being maintained during 1950 as * 
very extensive plant extens 
operation. Our railway diy 
with increasing success, 

this section particularly c 
with gratifying rapidity. 

At the end of 1948 we had capital com. 
mitments of £275,000, the amount actually 
expended during the year being £369,000 o9 
British Timken account alone. ‘At Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, the capital commitments fo; 
British Timken amounted to £388,000. Yo. 
board are of the opinion that our Capital re. 
quirements are likely to remain at 4 hish 
rate in the near future, both for replacemen 
and for extending your company’s manuf. 
turing facilities. : 

The company is deriving satisfactory 
profits due to the very high rate of tum. 
over—all our factories having worked 4 diy 
shift and a night shift during the past yex 
Consequently a relatively small drop ic 
sales would cause a disproportionate fi! 
in the profits. 

Although we are experiencing whx 
appears to be an ever-increas:ng demand for 
your company’s products, we do not view 
the present position or the future with rel 
assurance, as every few months somethin 
happens to cause a rise in prices, and we ar 
facing the demand of the engincering unin; 
for a very considerable wage increase. 

With regard to our own prices, however, 
our last alteration was a reduction of 5 pe 
cent. in May, 1948, and we have been abl: 
to maintain our price level without alteratoa 
since that date. 

The most important thing which th 
Government can do is to see that the pur- 
chasing power of our money remains stab!: 
The present inflationary pressure may mike 
it easier to make profits, but unfortunately, 
the profits made do not cover the increasing 
cost of replacements. 

This increasing cost will absorb, not ony 
our depreciation, but also the amounts 
have placed to reserve from our taxed prot. 

The engineering unions are contendin; 
that an increase in wages can be paid from 
the profits of the engineering industry wit 
out causing any increase in prices. We ft 
that this is impossible. To ensure employ- 
ment for our work-people, we have to ke? 
our plant up to maximum efficiency and 10 
utilise new ideas and new machines, rulh 
lessly scrapping obsolete plant. 

In our business we have, not only to mu 
tain our physical assets, but to face continua 
extra expense through new and improve 
methods of manufacture.  Unfortunitt) 
practically all of the most modern macht 
tools that we employ have to be impor 
from the United States. The cost of such 
machines has now risen, through devaluat, 
by 40 per cent., so that even more capital i 
required and more profits have be set 
aside to meet this increased cost. 

This increased cost means that when ! 
machine has to be replaced the _ 
depreciation we have been able to s¢t - 
is now no longer sufficient to purchas 2 
machine capable of the same output ® 
consequently, unless we are enabled to sage 
to reserve large sums from taxed pro fist 
meet the increased cost, we should m of 
be presenting a portion of our — a 
capital assets te those who purc ae 
bearings, and, in fact, as a very high : ted 
tion of your company’s products !s ¢ ie 


an Of British 


1ONns Come inty 
iSiON 1s Me€eting 
and Our Output ; 
ONUNUES tO increase 


in completed articles, it would mean t 
are exporting our capital. 
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Any estimate as to the future must neces- 
sarily be a guess, but we should be much 
happier if we felt that the political framework 
in which we have to work was more suited 
to the economic facts as they are, rather 
than to Utopian Socialist dreams. 

I cannot close my remarks without thank- 
‘ng all members of our organisation for the 


eflorts they have made during the past year. 


LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS, LIMITED 


PROPOSED UNDERGROUND RAILWAY 
IN LISBON 


The annual general meeting of the Lisbon 
Electric Tramways, Limited, will be held 
on June 28th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment circulated by the chairman, the Right 
Hon. Sir Hugh O'Neill, Bt., P.C., M.P., with 
the report and accounts: 


Last March Sir Alexander Roger, K.C.LE., 
who had been chairman of the company 
since November, 1945, asked to be relieved 
of his duties as chairman, and I was elected 
chairman in his place. To the great satis- 
faction of all his colleagues Sir Alexander 
has agreed to remain a member of the 





| board. We shall therefore continue to have 


the benefit of his long experience of affairs 
in Portugal and his advice on all matters 
connected with the company. 


Reference was made in last year’s report 
to the study company formed to consider 
the practicability of constructing an under- 
ground railway in Lisbon, and it was men- 
tioned that we had arranged for experts in 
both the construction and operation of 
underground railways to visit Lisbon in order 
to advise us on the project. 


The experts engaged by us were Messrs 
Mott, Hay and Anderson, civil engineers of 


great experience in the construction of 


underground railways, and Mr J. P. Thomas, 
M.LE.E., a late general manager of the rail- 
Ways section of the London Passenger 
Transport Board, who was assisted by Mr 
A. G. Evershed, A.C.A., whose services were 
kindly loaned by the financial department of 
the London Transport Executive. 


These gentlemen examined the report pro- 
duced by the Underground Study Company, 
which not only dealt with the cost of con- 
struction of the proposed underground, but 
contained estimates of the revenue to be 
earned and the costs of operation. They 
furnished an interim report on their examina- 
tion last year, but were unable to reach their 
final conclusions until further geological 
surveys had been made. Early in 1950 they 
again visited Lisbon to examine further 
borings and inspection pits which had by 
then been sunk. 


The final reports presented by our experts 
show that the scheme is technically possible, 
but they also show conclusively that owing 
to the high capital cost and the limited 
number of potential passengers, sufficient 
revenue would not be earned to cover the 
cost of operation and to provide for the 
financial service of the heavy capital expendi- 
ture involved. 


Your board has carefully considered the 
whole matter of participating financially in 
the construction of the underground railway, 
and had it appeared to be financially sound 
would have been willing to become substantial 
shareholders. In view, however, of the 
above reports, it has been decided that it 
would not be in your interest to undertake 
any further financial commitments in the 
underground project. 


The board of the Underground Study 
Company and other Portuguese authorities 
concerned have therefore been advised of this 
decision. The advice and assistance of our 
officials in Lisbon and of our experts will 
still, if required, be at the service of the 
Underground Study Company. 
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ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Odhams Press, Limited, was held on June 
8th, in London. 


Mr A. C. Duncan, F.C.A. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said that the 
gross revenue was up by £2,489,000, and 
whilst the production costs were up by 
£2,152,000, the result of the year’s operations 
was a trading profit of £2,204,000, an increase 
of £338,000 over 1948. The net profit after 
taxation of £1,041,000 compared with 
£908,000 for the previous year, an increase 
of £133,000. He was sure stockholders would 
agree that that was a satisfactory result of 
the year’s operations. The ordinary dividend 
recommended of 20 per cent. was an increase 
of 24 per cent. and was in the opinion of the 
Board, a modest gesture of recognition to the 
stockholders in view of the fact that the share 
capital of the company was written down by 
60 per cent. in 1924, and that capital cut 
had never been replaced. The dividend 
represented a return of 8 per cent. on the 
original £1 shares. It was interesting to note 
in passing that if the actual capital employed 
in the business attributable to the ordinary 
stockholders was taken into account, the 
dividend proposed was less than 3% per 
cent. 


The company’s interests were not confined 
to the production or publication of any par- 
ticular type of periodical, but ranged over a 
wide field. The circulations of their news- 
papers were eminently satisfactory, and, in 
the periodical section of their business, their 
publications were not only on the up-grade, 
but in some cases showed large and satis- 
factory increases during the last year. 

He was happy to be able to assure the 
stockholders that so far this year the com- 
pany’s operations were going forward on a 
satisfactory basis. 


The report was adopted, 





7 NOTICES 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Applications are invited for appointment 


Assistant Lectureships in Economics. 


in October, 1950, to 
; ; _ Salary £450-£550 per annum, 
wit. superannuation benefits and family allowances. Candidates are 





should be obtained. 


| UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Chair of Political Science 
tenable at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
(salary £1,800 a year). 
not later than August 18, 1950, by the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 


Applications (10 copies) must be received 





invited to give in their application the names of three referees and 
an indication of any special interests in the field of Economics. 

_ Applications should be received not later than June 25, 1950, by the 
Secretary, London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2, from whom further information may be obtained. 


CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, AUSTRALIA 

The Council of the College invites applications for the newly 
created CHAIR OF ECONOMICS. Salary will be at the rate of £1,500 
(Australian currency) per annum, with adjustments to cover varia- 
—s the cost of living, at present an additional £136 (Aust.) per 

Further particulars, and information as to the method of applica- 
tion, may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is July 3, 1950. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF IPSWICH EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Principal : H. G. BENNER, B.A., B.Sc.(Econ.) 


Applications are invited from men and women for three new 
SS eee full-time posts at this school, made necessary by growth 
nbers, 


ohne should be qualified to seach some of the following 
Mathematics, Geography, French and German up to Intermediate 
Siandard. Shorthand, Typewriting and general commercial subjects. 

Phe appointments will date from September Ist. Burnham Scale. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
zoom they should be returned, when completed, within fourteen 
ays of the appearance of this rere. 


17, Tower Street, . BILL, 
Chief Education Officer. 





Ipswich, 





each dapneeeennennpeenetia ee 


(x ORD UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL CLASSES COMMITTEE invite 
é applications for the post of full-time tutor in Berkshire. Candi- 
fol should have a good Honours Degree in one or more of the 
isn De Subjects : Economics, Politics (Theory and Institutions), 
c istory, P nllonopen. Salary £450 to £850, according to experience and 
Qualifications, — articulars and application forms from Organising 
soretary, Tutorial Classes Commenittee. Rewley House, Wellington 
“uare, Oxford. Closing date, June 24, 1950. 


saves tn tC TCA ete 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
Applications are invited for research appointments from persons 
with qualifications in economics, sociology or allied social sciences 
and with some experience in research. Investigations may need to 

be undertaken in any part of the British Caribbean. 

Appointments will be made at an appropriate point in the scale 
£400 x £25-£500 or £600 x £25-£800, according to qualifications and 
experience. One appointment will be on the scale £800 x £25-£1,000. 
There will be children’s allowance of £50 p.a. for each child up to 
a maximum of £150. Superannuation under F.S.S.U. Appointments 
will normally be for three years in the first instance. Free passages 
are provided. 

Applications (six copies) giving names of three referees and full 
particulars of qualifications and experience should be sent to the 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the 
Colonies, 1, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. Closing date June 30, 1950. 








ROGRESSIVE BUSINESS MEN'S FORUM. “Private Enterprise 

or Socialist Planning in Production.'"’ Debate between Anthony 
Fell and Pat Sloan. Thursday, June 15th, 7.30 p.m. Heal’s 
Restaurant, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. Visitors 3s. 6d.— 
Hon. Sec., 33, New Cavendish Street, W.1. Welbeck 0136. 


ALES Forecast and Budgeting Manager is required by a large firm 
of manufacturers of non-consumable household products to take 
charge, as a senior executive, of forward sales budgeting for 
production ordering purposes of the firm's commodities. Salary in 
the region of £1,000 per annum dependent upon experience and 
qualifications; pension scheme in operation. Write giving particuiars 
of age, education, positions held and salaries received to Box 434. 
UALIFIED ACCOUNTANT (Chartered, Incorporated or 

~ F.C.W.A.) invited to join the management consultancy staff of 
The Wallace Attwood Company. Permanent position at high salary 
awaits the man with good education, ability to work with others, and 








substantial experience of standard process and batch costing and 
administration procedures, both manual and mechanised.—Write, 
stating age, education, qualifications, experience, present salary and 
salary expected, to The Woes 
Eccleston Street, S.W.1. 


allace Attwood Company, Chantrey 
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Statistical Summary 


, 1959 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 3, 1950, total 
ordinary revenue was fii 872,000 against 
ordinary ede 8 - 62,071,000 and issues 


HANGES IN DEBT (¢ ty d 
Se ee, BANK OF ENGLAND 


Treasury Bills .... 46,095 | Nat. Savings Certs 999 
Tax Reserve Certs. 17,181 24%, Det. Bonds... 330 


Other Debt :— 3%, Def. Bonds.... 470 RETURNS 


Internal .....22 2,325 Other Debt :— 
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ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 55,599 | 25,175 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
AND EXPENDITURE f ; 
Receipts into t Notes Issued:- 1 Ge bt bs 
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(£ thousand) (£ million) In Bankg, De- Securities .., 1288,295 
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from Trading. . . sitions a eae 
P.O. (Net Receipts) | 608,104,889 » 68, 104,889 
Wireless Licences. | * Including Exch Savings mi 
equer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
Miseelt a Recietal TREASURY BILLS of National t and Dividend Accounts. " 
(in. Crown Lands) | (£ million) 
Total Ord. Rev... { t Average 
Date of a Rate | anenng COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
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Sinking Funds. ... accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of £240 Total. .-.....++e+eerres 24-9 19-9 It 
million are being offered for June 9th. For the week Banking dept. res....... by ov % | & 
Total (excl. Self-| ending June 10th the banks will be asked for Treasury | « oo 90 5 ‘42 4 a 
deposits to a maximum of £30 million at 182 days. Proportion ",..++s++s+s | 
Tt 
Secr-BaLaNncine | Om 
Post Office... | 172,150 2,200' 2,500 NATIONAL SAVINGS noe dott fe ee A 
neome ax on 
E.P.T. Refunds. __ 240 (£ thousand) million on January 11, 1950. 









After increasing Exchequer balances by £156,569 to 
£3,048,994, the other operations for the week increased 
the gross National Debt by {29,824,943 to £25,854 million. 


eee eee eee eee 





NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Tithe fort, BO 6 BB ons vi din ewhcn bp astncisios Net Savings ...... nvbae & 
Housing (Scotland) Act 1944, s. 4(5) and Housing Defence Bonds :— 
(Financial Provisions) (Scotland) Act, 1946, s. 132) 38 DOOM... ccc ccns eoeaes 
Repayments .........+.- 
318 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) ome ae os 
Post Office and Telegraph ...........seeseseees 340 | P.O. and Trustee Savi 
E.P.T. Refunds. nernee sb asia rl salen waa 295 Banks :— — 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2) ............ 560 POUT: wccnccoee aon dn 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3{1)........ 3,600 Repayments ..... sida ches 
Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948, s. 17(1) 
oat eae he abeate cheek’ 800 Net Savings ............ 
Dern ee eras wee hacaas Peco et 275 
Miselaneots Financial Provisions Act, 1946 s. %(1) Total Net Savings......... 
: War Damage Commission ..... 3,000 | Interest on certificates repaid 
riuaes Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits. . 368 | Interest accrued........... 
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JHE ECONOMIST, June 10, 1950 


NOTICES 


ACCOUNTANT—FOR SIERRA LEONE 
PRODUCE MARKETING BOARD 


Applications are invited for the post of Accountant to the Sierra 
Leone Produce Marketing Board, engaged in the purchase, export, 
processing and marketing of Sierra Leone Produce and in the 
development of the ricultural industry. 

The Accountant will be responsible for the keeping of all books 
and accounts in connection with the Board. Applicants should be 
Chartered, Incorporated or Corporate Accountants. 

yhe salary of the post, which is non-pensionable, and for one 
tour in the first instance, is £1,000 per annum, plus expatriation 
pay of £300 per annum. A cost-of-living allowance is at present 
payable at the rate of 123 per cent of basic salary. Quarters are 
provided where available and a rental is charged at the rate of 
(99 per annum. An outfit allowance of £60 will be paid on first 
appointment, Free pearance are provided on appointment and when 
proceeding on leave at the end of a tour of duty. Leave on full 
salary is granted at the rate of seven days for each completed month 
of resident service. The selected candidate will be required to pass 
« medical examination of physical fitness to serve in the tropics. 
Applications, giving full details of age, education, experience and 
professional qualifications, should be addressed in the case of 
applicants in the United os to the Managing Director, Sierra 
Leone Produce Marketing Company, Ltd.. 5, Buckingham Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 


SUDAN GOVERNMENT 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


The Ministry of Education requires an Assistant Supervisor, 
Secretarial Training, aged 30 to 40, for service in the Sudan. Candi- 
dates must hold a University Degree in Commerce or Economics, or 
its equivalent. Preference will be given to those who have full-time 
teaching experience, 

Appointment will be on short-term contract for a period not 
exceeding six years. Salary scale ranges from f£E771 to £E1,644 per 
annum. Commencing salary will be determined according to age, 
qualifications and experience, but will not exceed £F1,331 per annum, 
' Cost-of-living allowance varying between £E142 and £E352 per 
annum, according to the number of dependents, is at present payable, 
and, subject to certain limitations, an outfit allowance of f£E60 is 
payable on appointment. There is at present NO INCOME TAX in 
the Sudan. Free passage on appointment. Full particulars and 
application form may be obtained on application to : Sudan Agent 
in London, Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 
Please mark envelopes ‘‘ Assistant Supervisor, Secretarial Training.”’ 


EADING MERCHANT and Agency House has vacancies for 

4 Mercantile Assistants in Malaya. Candidates should be single 
‘aged under 30) and of the standard of intelligence required for a 
University Honours Degree. Previous business experience an advan- 
tage, but not essential, Those appointed will serve a probationary 
training period in London. The standard required of successful 
candidates is very high.—Application should be made by letter, giving 
full details, to Box 296, Dorland Advertising, 18-20, Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1, 
QCIENCE MUSEUM (Ministry of Education).—The Civil Service 
\) Commissioners invite applications for the post of Director of the 
Science Museum. Candidates must be at least 35 on July 1, 1950; 
they are expected to be scientists of established reputation with 
proved administrative ability. Salary at present £1,800, but will be 
revised in due course in accordance with the Chorley pepert,— 
Particulars and application forms from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Scientific Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington 
Street, London, W.1, quoting No. 3123; completed application forms 
must reach him by June 20, 1950, 
To PERSONNEL DIRECTORSHIP OF SELFRIDGES LTD. will 

shortly become vacant when the Director now responsible retires 
through age. Applications are invited with a view to appointing a 
tuccessor from candidates with human understanding and having a 
wide experience of handling staff of both sexes in commerce or 
industry. Retail experience is not essential. It is intended that 
the position, which will be well remunerated according to qualifica- 
tions and be pensionable, should carry with it a seat on the Board 
after a reasonable introductory period. The age preferred is between 
35 and 45 years.—Applications in confidence should be addressed to: 
The Chairman, Selfridges Ltd., 400, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 








GHIPPING MAN, aged 43 years, Latvian, Academic Degree 
‘7 Economics, Fluent English, German, Russian, seeks position any 
part of the world (U.K. approval of the Ministry of Labour essential). 
Twenty years’ extensive shipping experience, chartering (including 
tstimating of voyages, etc.), ship management and general agency 
work ; sound knowledge shipping accounts, Three years’ seagoing 
practice. —Please write Box c/o Barker & Howard, Ltd., 79, 
enchureh Street, London, B.C.3. 


ASSISTANT MARKETING OFFICER required by well-known 
+i manufacturing and distributing Company in London, employing 
modern marketing techniques. ra brief riod of intensive 
training, the successful candidate will be carrying out fact-finding 
investigations, and will assist in the Company's publicity. 
Candidates should be 25-30 and a first- or second-class Universit 

Degree, They should preferably some pecialined 


knowledge. The post calls for a high level of general séuamten and 
ability and a clear analytical mind.—Box 437, 


ESEARCH ASSISTANTS 
R of the International Wool § net” 
for two of the posts are first or goo 
Economics, some knowle ige of stati. 
essential requirement 
methods used in Der 
one of the first two pe 
tcheme.—Applications, 
Bay tariat, Dorland 
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UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
THE DURHAM COLLEGES 


Applications are invited for the pest of Domestic Bursar in a small 
hostel for women students. Full particulars may be obtained fp ora 
the Secretary of the Durham Colleges, 38, North Bailey, Durham. 

S. HOLGATE, Secretary. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL COMPANY 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 


Applications are invited for the position of Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Company. Candidates should be under 28 years of age 
and should be of high ability suitable for an eventual position of 
responsibility. They should possess legal ge eee or have haa 
experience of public administration, and preferably should be 
University Graduates. Applications, giving full particulars, should 
be addressed to the Managing Director, Manchester Ship Canai 
Company, Ship Canal House, King treet, Manchester 2, and be 
received not later than June 30, 1950. Envelopes should be marked 
* Personal."’ Testimonials are not required in the first instance. 





ANGLO-ISRAEL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for the pest of General Secretary to the 
Anglo-Israel Chamber of Commerce, in process of foundation in 
London. Knowledge of Hebrew and commercial conditions in the 
United Kingdom and Israel essential. Adequate salary. Applications 
giving detailed curriculum vitae and references should be addressed 
to: Anglo-Israe! Chamber of Commerce (Gn foundation), c/o 18, 
Manchester Square, London, W.1. 








‘ENIOR EXECUTIVE, University engineering training, 25 years’ 
tO world-wide high-level experience industrial business management 
in leading concerns, now available for full-time appointment with 
headquarters preferably London Unusual knowledge contemporary 
affairs, exceptional ability to choose and handle men, organise and 
take responsibility. Fully tr:lingual : English, French, German - fair 
Italian, Spanish. Would particularly welcome proposals from 
medium-sized firms seeking reorganisation or development their 
export trade on sound basis. Scope more important than remunera- 
tion.—Box 438, 





'EXHE Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for appoint- 

ments as Senior Scientific Officer and Scientific Officer to be filled 
by = interview during 1950. Interviews began in January 
and will continue throughout the year, but a closing date for the 
receipt of applications earlier than December, 1950, may eventually 
be announced. Successful candidates may be appointed immediately. 
The posts are in various Government Departments and cover a wide 
range of scientific research and development in most of the major 
fields of fundamental and applied science. Candidates must have 
obtained a university degree in a scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in mathematics with first or second class honours, 
or an equivalent qualification, or possess high professional attain- 
ments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition 
have had at least three years’ post-graduate or other approved 
experience. Candidates for Scientific Officer posts taking their 
degrees in 1950 may be admitted to compete before the result of 
their degree examination is known. 

Age Limits: For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 
31 on August 1, 1950; for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under 
28 (or under 31 for established civil servants of the Experimental 
Officer class) on August 1, 1950. Salary Scales for men in London: 
Senior Scientific Officers, £700 x £25-£900; Scientific Officers, £400 x 
£25-£650. Rates for women are somewhat lower 

Further particulars from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
(Scientific Branch), 7th Floor, Trinidad House, Old Burlington 
Street, London, W.1, quoting No. 2887. 





A YOUNG Scots gentleman, strong personality, well educated, 
good industrial experience especially in steel, commercial and 
organising ability, qualified engineer, fluent linguist, widely travelled 
with valuable contacts, exceptional vision and initiative, seeks 
administrative appointment carrying direct and heavy responsibility. 
Present salary £1,575 per annum.—Write Box 444. 





——— NATIONAL, 27, fiuent French and English, Doctor of Law 
and of Economics of the University of Paris with Honours for 
thesis on a question of monetary economics, professional experience 
in law practice, financial journalism end international banking, seeks 
a position such as would preferably require aptitude for research 
work, sound economic culture and, if possible, particular knowledge 
of French economic and financial conditions and iaw, tax and foreign 
exchange systems. Free to take up new position in September— 
sooner if necessary.—Box 442. 





ERSATILE twenty-seven year old general manager of Shanghai- 
Hongkong See eee firm requires change of political 
sce . Anywhere this side of iron curtain where writing on wal! 
not q te so evident, though West Indies or New Zealand peeetee. 
aoe vif ee 2 a Se , St coaitsae i a bets 
e uggestions, advice and offers 

of well paid jobs welcome at Box 431. * 


EADING manufacturers of school clothing require area rcpresenta- 
tives, particularly in London and the North of England. "ate be 
experience of the’ school tinde Is" desirable. Phe wraspens “we 
Ta s des e. e 

excellent. All replies in confidence.—Write Box 428. ee 











EDICAL men prescribe strong tonics for patients who ee 
M down.” A good advertising ones advises aggrensive edvertin 
for businesses that need “ ing up.’"—Consult SAMSON 
KS, 687-61, Mortimer Street, W.1. MUSeum 5050. 
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_A. (Hons.) Oxon. 26, Maths., Econ., Stats., Phil. Officer, 


e desires position of responsibility. Stat 
a po ty. @ salary, prospects. 
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ANTED back numbers of Economist and o 
‘Please state price and conditionBox 490. 7°) 74 Statistics, 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March 1949 
£96,642,721 





Established nearly 90 years. 


'} 


<y NEW ZEALAND / See 


» NEW ZEALAND / 


Represented at over 280 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji ; Apia, Samoa. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager. 















London Office : 7 
1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 











Head Office : Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTO. 1825 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 


€£18,000,000 
£112,000,000 
£207 000,000 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1949 Accounts) 





HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR ADVERTISING COST ? 


The answer can be given by a professional organisation. It is a 
measure of costs and possibilities: an equation between capital, 
profit and potential market, short term and long term. Thirty 
years of planned advertising have produced the evidence on which to 
base your successful campaign. If you would like to know how we 
can help you, write for the pamphlet, ‘“‘How much should your 
your advertising cost?” 

ROBERT BRANDON AND PARTNERS, LTD.. 
Advertising and Public Relations, 


45. Dover Street, London, W.i. REGent 0901/2. 


you. Irishman, with University education and wide business 
xperience, desires post as Irish agent or papraseatative with 
repute. Interested firms Please write Box 427. 


rater or B.OC.ECON, 


firrn o 


Tuition for 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification tor statistical 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without U niversity 
residence. You may prepare for the three examinations at home under the experienced 
guidance of Wolsey Hall (est. 1894): moderate fees payable by instalments, if desired. 


Prospectus from Dept. P 17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
te Sana 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


poomrmaee m 
Members : Uti 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commerciai Register No. 1 Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - . £30 
RESERVE FUND a. 000, 000 

ee London Office: 


6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.c.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 














DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


tstablisheq 185/ 


161d i 


eT 

| NORWAY 

ith tnt 

Branches : Arendal, Brumunddal, Flisa, Grimstad, Kongsvinger, 

Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, Skarnes, Tonsberg, 
tvery Description of Banking Business transacted 


Correspondence invited 
* Creditbank " Telephone: 











Capita! 
Paid-up and 
Reserves 
Kr. 
41,609 000 


















Telegraphic Address: 42 18 20 Osio” 









ns MANAGER (41), B,Com., desires post where hard work 
“enness, anne and integrity are required Highest 
refereaces.—Box bs 
TIVHE Civil Service Contntiesianérs bavite applicat i: for about 5 
pensionable appointments as Examiners and Prov! incial Assistant 
Official Receivers in the Bankruptcy and Companies (Official 


Receivers) Service under the Board of Trade. 
Candidates must be at least 25 years of age on Janvary 1, 1) 


The work comprises investigation into the affairs of companies 
in compulsory liquidation and of partnerships and individuals in 
bankruptcy. 

Membership of one or more of the following bodies is desirable: — 

Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wailea. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 

Society of Accountants in Edinburgh. 

Institute of Accountants and Actuaries in Glasgow. 

Society of Accountants in Aberdeen. 

Institute of Chartered Accountants in Ireland. 

Association of Certified and Corporate Accountanis. 

Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 

Corporation of Certified Secretaries. 

Practical experience in liquidation and bankruptcy work Is also 
desirable. 

The salary scale in London is (men) £675 x £25-£300; (women) 
£550 x £25-£675. The rates for posts in the Provinces are somewhat 


lower. There are prospects of motion. 
Particulars and application forms from Secetary, Civil Service 
Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 41 ting No. 3097; 


completed application forms must reach him by June 29 1950. 


The Economists’ Bookshop Ltd. 


caters for specialists and students in 
Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 
11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
West ENp BRANCH: 304 Bury Street, Se. James's 





OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGES 1309 an¢ 131! 





The Provident Association of London, Limited 
Provident House, 246, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


Attractive terms for LIFE ASSURANCE 


Excellent HOUSE PURCHASE facilities 
Favourable rates for GUARANTEED CAPITAL ANNUITIES 


CLAIMS PAID—£23,000,000 





Printed in Great Britain by tgp CusMenTs Press, Lrp., Portugal St 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.. 


; Rlaaiwes. vy, 


——— 


IST New SPAPER, Lr. 


Published weekly by Tue 


London, W.C.2. EcoNoM 
U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday Jue 1°. 1950. 
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